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The Coming Sales Battle 


By Edward S. Jordan 


President, The Jordan Motor Car Co., Cleveland 


Three years ago Mr. Jordan resigned as sales manager of the old Jeffrey concern (now the Nash 


Motor Car Company) to market an assembled car of his own. 
unlimited enthusiasm set a fast pace even in an industry where fast paces are the rule. 
tember 15th he has spent every night, except eight, on a sleeper. 


His energetic sales management and 


Since Sep- 


The trains don’t move fast enough 


for him. His work in the field has led him to certain conclusions which he discussed at a recent meeting 


of the Salesmanship Division of the Chicago Association of Commerce. 


been pieced together from that talk. 


HERE is a battle coming and it 
will not be decided upon any 
flimsy, clever advertising or any 


clever sales approach or any clever con- 
versation. It will be decided by the pub- 
lic impression and individual impression 
of the men or the car or the merchan- 
dise as to whether they possess charac- 
ter, decency and can serve. 

We are in a very fortunate situation 
in this country. All the world owes us 
money. We happen to compete now as 
the main store on the big corner of the 
universe. Every body will eventually 
have to buy from us. We control one- 
third of the wealth of the world. From 
my point of view I am very much in- 
terested in the fact that the world wants 
two million motor cars. When we talk 
about production in the automobile in- 
dustry we know from certain reasons 
why the demand is there. People are 
constantly asking me, “How do you 
know that the point of saturation is not 
going to be reached?” I used to travel 
in a year over fifty thousand miles and 
I know the demand is there and it will 
be a long time before it is ever satisfied. 
Here are some facts which will help to 
support that statement: 


Auto Prices to Go Higher 


Up to 1917 there was a 40 per cent nor- 
mal increase every year in the production 
and sale of automobiles. In 1917 they 
built 1,800,000 automobiles in this country; 
in 1918, due to the war, there was a reduc- 
tion to 1,000,000 cars. Now, in 1917, there 
were 1,800,000 built and in 1918 only 1,000,- 
000, so we dropped 800,000 plus the normal 
40 per cent increase. In 1919, owing to 


restrictions on production—this sheet 
was made at the end of the third quarter 
—there was-only an increase of 125,000 
cars over 1918, so we are still short prac- 


tically the 800,000 plus another 40 per 
cent normal increase which might have 
been expected. So it is estimated there 
may be a. production of 2,000,000 cars in 
1920, but this sheet was made at a time 
when that seemed to be possible. It 
will never be reached, never can possibly 
be reached. I question whether the pro- 
duction of this quarter ending April 1st 
will equal the production of the last 
quarter of 1919 for reasons which are 
probably apparent to you—shortage of 
cars, men and material, everything which 
contributes to holding up production. 
That is why prices are going up every 
day. All prices will be higher before 
July 1st. 


What a Farm Paper Ad Did 


In this present market there are cer- 
tain economic factors which the Curtis 
Publishing Company emphasize strongly. 
The supply at present is far short be- 
cause we are 33% per cent under produc- 
tion in spite of the fact plants in all 
lines of industry increased 32 per cent 
during the war; owing to strikes, mate- 
rial shortage and many other things, the 
supply is away below the demand. De- 
mand has been increased by prohibi- 
tion, extravagance, rising prices, liquida- 
tion of Liberty Bonds and suspended 
buying during the war, demobilization of 
the army, and the entrance of women 
into labor. Before the war we spent 
about seven million for food, three bil- 
lion a year for liquor, and two billion 
ninety-four million for dry goods. So 
this item of three billion is now available 
for the purchase of other things. In ad- 
dition to that we have a wonderful agri- 
cultural situation. Regardless of where 
stocks go in Wall Street, we know per- 
fectly well that the farmer is out there 
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The following excerpts have 


with money, with the resources, with 
the wealth coming out of the ground. 

If some of you men were in the auto- 
mobile business or advertising business 
in the fall of 1907 you will remember 
we came back from the New York 
show sick. In the fall of 1907 more men 
said, “Stop advertising, call your sales- 
men off the road and sit tight, don’t rock 
the boat. Everything is going to the 
dogs for several months anyway.” A 
man in Chicago was placing very inter- 
esting advertisements in the farm jour- 
nals. I suggested we call him up and 
place an advertisement in the farm pa- 
pers. We had a $2,250.00 automobile to 
sell. We sold 1,050 of them through 
Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri and Texas 
that year regardless of that condition 
that might have existed. You will re- 
call in that same time, when everybody 
said the world was going to the dogs, 
the automobile industry, the transporta- 
tion business, the most necessary thing 
in the world, went right on. 


The Story of the Ditch Diggers 


Mr. Babson tells us in a certain period 
there had been an increase of purchas- 
ing power in the various sections of the 
country ranging from 26 per cent in 
California to 122 per cent in Texas. I 
was out in Texas and Oklahoma a few 
days ago and a fellow came in and said, 
“We don’t want any of these ordinary 
five passenger or seven passenger auto- 
mobiles. What we want is the broug- 
hams. When a woman opens the door 
and looks in it just knocks her cold. That 
is what we want.” 

There are 23,500,000 family groups in 
this country; 1,375,000 receive from two 
to three thousand income annually; 246,- 
950 receive three to four thousand; 530,- 
000 receive from four thousand dollars 


up. This is one of the 530,000 just be- 
fore he made out his income tax return. 
This is in the 23,000,000. This was sug- 
gested to Mr. Fox by me after telling 
him the story of two men working in 
a ditch. One said to the other, “How 
long is this period of prosperity going 
to last?” The other answered, “Until 
you and I are broke.” That is about 
the truth of it. That is true for this 
reason, up to the time the war started 
there were only about 320,000 bond buy- 
ers in this country, the good buyers 
and sellers. They were the fellows who 
knew how to buy and sell, always had 
money. Labor receives about. 40 per 
cent of the income, capital 40 per cent. 
Labor spends what it gets. In most 
cases capital has to put its own money 
back in the business, and consequently 
it is always dominant. That is why 
capital dominates labor. These 20,000,- 
000 people bought 61,0€9,000 individual 
Liberty Bonds. After the war was over 
and the restraint was removed, they 
started out to spend this money which 
they had accumulated because they are 
human and live in a wonderful country 
which has grown with wonderful rapidity. 
We have never had very hard times in 
this country. They have come out to 
spend this money and it is passing back 
at great speed into the hands of the 
530,000. 


Are You in this Class? 


This is the great American roller 
coaster. We are all human; when we 
are prosperous we are in that glorious 
state of mind going up grade. There 
are only about ten men out of a hun- 
dred who realize the feeling they are 
going to have when they go down. It 
takes a salesman’with a lot of courage 
and inspiration to foresee the time when 
his business is going to go that way. 
If he can’t fortify himself with plans, 
character, ability, service or something 
to sustain it at this time, he will feel 
like the old lady who went down in 
the elevator. When he gets to that point 
‘he will be the sickest guy in the world. 
I am traveling as fast as I can discussing 
that illustration so that the dealers when 
they go down there, as they will go and 
as we all go in certain periods, they will 
have gained courage riding over the top 
and will have gained enough speed at 
this point to go over the gap. 

Sales managers should never forget 
that every normal man is ruled by 
woman. I know that because I have had 
experience. I was married when I was 
twenty-three and for the first few years 
I felt “I am the dominant person in 
this house, running this institution,” but 
gradually I found out otherwise. So let’s 
keep the woman in mind. She is quite 
important because she runs the house, 
buys the rugs and pictures and uses the 
automobiles and paints the house and 
does everything else, at the proper time 
letting the man of the house believe it 
is his wonderful judgment and foresight 
that made it possible. “I always know, 
dearie, you made this possible for me.” 
The woman is a very interesting person 
to sell goods to. One dealer who heard 
this talk put up a mirror in his sales 
room right opposite the steering wheel 


of the car so that she could see herself 
at the wheel. He told me about it. I 
said, “You evidently know this thing, it 
is impossible to run a business where 
any women are employed without a mir- 
ror being handy.” This idea of the mir- 
ror, according to Mr. Fox, originated 
in the Far West. In the early days the 
bartender had to take a chance in turning 
around to reach the liquor back of the 
bar, his customer might draw a gun. 
Someone suggested putting up a mirror 
so he could see the man when he drew 
his gun. 

There are five family factors. Father 
thinks in terms of the payroll. Mother 
thinks in terms of the children’s oppor- 
tunities. Daughter thinks of a happy 
marriage and social opportunities. The 
boy thinks in terms of speed, travel, 
get up and go. Then there is a fifth 
factor, the pet of the family. It may 
be a victrola, a horse, automobile or 
bank account. You can’t go wrong if 
you hit constantly in the advertising and 
sales approach those five factors. Your 
car, whatever you are selling, might be 
made the pet of the family. 


The Bugaboo of High Prices 


You have all sold goods, been on the 
road, called on customers. You have 
always feared, if you have had my ex- 
perience, at some time or another you 
would encounter this trouble bugaboo, 
price, that your price was higher than 
the other fellow’s. I want to give you 
a little illustration which I think will 
work here as it works in Houston, Texas, 
or Denver, or Atlanta or anywhere else. 
I will ask you men in this room to tell 
me the price of an Ingersoll watch. 

From the Audience: $2.50. $1.00. 
$3.00. $1.60. $5.00. $11.50. 

Mr. Jordan: Nobody knows. the price 
of anything. Here is a cake of Ivory 
soap. Will anybody tell me the price of 
Ivory soap? 

From the Audience: 13 
cents. 15 cents. 
5 cents. 

Mr. Jordan: Nobody in this market 
knows the price of anything. What is 
the price of a Ford automobile? 

From the Audience: $650.00. $675.00. 


cents. 12 
Three for a quarter. 


$690.00. $750.00. 

Mr. Jordan: Nobody knows. What 
is the price of a Dodge? 

From the Audience: $1,135. $1,280. 


Mr. Jordan: Nobody knows. What is 
the price of a Cadillac automobile? 

From the Audience: $3,950. 

Mr. Jordan: I wish I could buy a lot 
of them at that. What is the price of 
a Cadillac Car? 

From the Audience: $4,400. 
the price of the Jordan? 


Always a Dark Horse in the Race 

Mr. Jordan: I don’t. know. I think 
that is enough to demonstrate that I can 
do this same thing with five hundred 
automobile dealers or one thousand deal- 
ers in this market who don’t know the 
market, yet they have salesmen working 
for them constantly watching the dealer 
across the street. Every time he cuts 
his price or raises it they get scared, 
thinking constantly in terms of price. 

There are three streets here. On Hal- 
sted Street they sell on price alone. On 
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State Street they sell on price plus rea- 
sonable quality, and on Michigan Avenue 
they sell to the limited few on style 
alone. 

There is always a dark horse and there 
always will be. This doesn’t refer to 
anybody in particular. It simply refers 
to the fellow who always knows, some- 
how or other he appears in every busi- 
ness, he is in Marshall Field’s business, 
in every business in the world, the fel- 
low who thinks of this thing, he just 
thinks of going back to first principles 
without being clever, without being 
smart, just going back to fundamentals 
and starting a business, so he has to 
choose. Every young man reaches a 
point in his career when he has to 
choose one of two courses. If he 
chooses to be clever he meets great 
competition. If he chooses to be hon- 
est he will meet with conspicuous suc- 
cess. 

The greatest selling in the world is 
indirect salesmanship, the vast number 
of men who go around the country talk- 
ing interesting things all the time. Sup- 
pose this group were today to decide to 
sell Hoover to this country. You get on 
a train for New York. A man gets on 
at the first stop and says Hoover is O. K. 
You are a Lowden man and resent it a 
little bit. Another man gets on at the 
second stop and says the same thing. 
You resent it less. If six men tell the 
average American man the same thing 
six times in succession he is very un- 
usual if he doesn’t get off the train and 
offer it as his opinion. 

Fear Never Won a Battle 

The most important thing in business, 
to my mind, is faith. The greatest word 
is faith, the fundamental principle of 
religion and the foundation of business. 
It is that thing which supports the bank, 
the home, the school, the government. 
If you have that faith in yourself and 
your business they can’t stop you. They 
will laugh and sneer at first, but finally 
as their superiors say, “He is quite a 
fellow, isn’t he,” they say I guess I have 
to take off my hat to him.” It isn’t 
the money, it is making those fellows 
who are sneering stand up and say, 
“Well, he is some boy.” That is a re- 
markable thing. 

Happiness lies in winning a race, it 
isn’t in possession of money. Two 
things govern success in business, back- 
bone and fear. What I mean by that is 
this: There was a time when the Buick 
went over the hill on high speed, and 
when you came up to a prospect’s door 
full of ginger and saw a Buick there it 
was all off. Time and time again I have 
passed a man’s place of business, back 
and forth, because I was afraid he was 
some peculiar inhuman individual, dif- 
ferent from myself. Every man I had 
that experience with, when I met him 
I usually found he was a fine individual 
and perfectly human. 

The crucial moment arrives with every 
man. If he has the courage, the ability 
and the strength to carry him over that 
crucial moment he has a revelation. All 
of a sudden everything opens up to him. 
If he never gets over it he remains 
mediocre. That crucial moment is coming. 
When it comes bust the ball on the nose. 
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Wanted—A Sales Manager Who Can’t 
Teach Me Anything 


Bear. 3. 3 


Last October we published an article entitled: “Sales Managers Who Have Mismanaged Me.” 
It made a big hit and drew a good round of applause from appreciative readers. So we have asked the 


man who wrote it to tell us something about a salesman’s superstitions. 


And this is what he wrote. 


One sales manager to whom we showed this manuscript liked it so well that he 1s going to send a copy 
He thinks it will ridicule away some of their pet superstitions. 


of the article to all his salesmen. 


RANKLY, I am superstitious. I’m 
| es ashamed of it either. And when 

you have heard my side of the story 
| think you will agree that I am right 
and that Jones is wrong. Jones is the 
last sales manager who fired me. Said 
I was a fool to believe in hunches, and 
that furthermore, the real trouble with 
me was that I was lazy. 

We first went to the mat about work- 
ing Saturdays. When | was younger— 
before I became a cracker-jack salesman 
—I used to work Saturdays. But I soon 
found out from older, more experienced 
salesmen that it was poor policy. Buy- 
ers didn’t want to talk to salesmen on 
that day. They had been working hard 
all week, their nerves were on edge, they 
were busy, they were thinking of what a 
fine time they were going to have in the 
car or on the golf links Sunday. So it 
was only natural for me to see the hand- 
writing on the wall—I soon saw that it 
was wise to stop working for the week 
on Friday afternoon. That may be su- 
perstition, but it sounds like good com- 
mon sense to me. 

And then there is Monday. I used to 
put in a full day on Monday, but after 
| had been on the road for a few years 
| found that to be as bad a day as Satur- 
day for getting orders. You see, it’s like 
this: a buyer forgets about business and 
has a good time on Sunday. Then when 
Monday rolls around he is sore because 
he has to go back to work, and he’s in 
10 humor to buy anything until Tuesday 
or Wednesday. You can’t blame him. 
Or if it isn’t that it’s something else: 
he’s been thinking about other things 
than business over Sunday, and he can’t 
get his mind on business on Monday. 
So it would be foolish to show him goods 
before Tuesday, wouldn’t it? Wednes- 
day would be better yet. 

Take working early in the morning: 
Jones says it’s a sign of laziness—I say 
t’s a sound belief. Now just put your- 
elf in the buyer’s place. He gets down 
to the office at eight-thirty, let’s say. 
\ll right. What’s the first thing he does? 
Why open and read his mail, of course. 
hat takes him half an hour. Add an- 
other half hour to answer letters, and 
another one for checking up stock and 
eeing his people. That makes it ten 
clock and now he is ready to talk to 
salesmen. If you were a buyer you cer- 
tainly wouldn’t want to be bothered by 
i bunch of salesmen before that time, 
(’m sure. I know I wouldn’t. 

And now take the subject of lunch- 
time. Some salesmen—green youngsters 
who don’t know any better — work 


Reprints of this Article | 
| to Send to Your | 
| Salesmen 


On account of our policy of 
printing only enough copies of 
each issue for our immediate 
circulation needs, we cannot 
| supply extra copies of this is- 
sue in bulk. For the conven- 
ience of readers who wish to 
bring this article to the atten- 
tion of their salesmen we are 
having it reprinted in booklet 
form. We will be pleased to | 
send any subscriber as many | 
copies of this reprint as he has _ | 
salesmen WITHOUT CHARGE | 
|| if he will advise us how many | 
| he needs. 


straight through the day from eight- 
thirty to five-thirty, only taking fifteen 
minutes or so off for lunch at noon. I 
know better than to do that. One of the 
most important things we do is to eat, 
and I know how a buyer feels. By eleven 
o’clock in the morning something is 
starting to gnaw at his stomach, and he 
says to himself, “I’m getting hungry. I 
hope no salesman comes around now— 
I’ll throw him out of the office if he 
does.” That’s reasonable, all right. So 
after a while he goes out to eat, and get’s 
back, say, at one o’clock. It'll be an hour 
before he is ready to listen to salesmen. 
He'll be thinking, “that was certainly a 
fine chop I had today. If some salesman 
comes around now it'll upset my stom- 
ach.” We're all human, you know—the 
food has to have time to digest before 
we're at our best. 

Three o’clock comes ’round. Mr. 
Buyer by that time is tired. He’s think- 
ing about home and the kids, and the 
pipe and the carpet slippers. God pity 
the poor fool of a salesman who calls on 
him after three o’clock. He might get a 
small order—but nothing like what he’d 
get if he waited until ten the next morn- 
ing. No sir. The best thing to do at 
three o’clock is to get a little relaxation 
by playing Kelly or starting a stud game 
with the bunch at the hotel. 

Some salesmen work on rainy days. 
I don’t. I’ve got a definite hunch about 
rainy days. The sky is weeping wet, 
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there are very few customers coming in 
the store, and no wonder the buyer is 
in no mood to order. The best thing to 
do under those circumstances is to wait 
for a nice, bright, cheerful sunshiny day. 
Then you'll get a fat order if you’re a 
good salesman, like I am. This fellow 
Jones, my sales manager—I’m telling 
you this to show you what kind of a fool 
he was—tried to tell me that a rainy day 
was the best kind of a day to sell in be- 
cause then the buyers weren’t busy talk- 
ing to customers, or taking the afternoon 
off to go fishing, and that because other 
salesmen stayed away on such days, I 
would have the field all to myself and 
wouldn’t be interrupted by their coming 
in. Fancy it! You can well imagine that 
I told him where to head in at. 

Another so-called superstition is this: 
since my first two years on the road I 
have never yet found a sales manager 
who could teach me anything about sell- 
ing my line. And yet they’re all the 
time wasting time, postage and station- 
ery sending out their helps and sugges- 
tions. The idea of a man working in an 
office and showing me how to sell more 
goods! They’d soon quit, I guess, if they 
knew what I did with their letters and 
bulletins. Experience is the only teacher 
I’m willing to listen to. 

So I’m looking around for a sales man- 
ager who isn’t so blamed narrow-minded 
as Jones. I’ve convinced you, I guess, 
that my ideas are right. Perhaps you 
would like to hire a good salesman who 
has had experience with a score of firms 
in the last ten years? 


Harry W. ALEXANDER, assistant to the 
president of the American Writing Paper 
Co., Holyoke, Mass., has resigned to join 
the Goldwyn Pictures Corporation. Mr. 
Alexander was with the American Writing 
Paper Co. for two years and was one of 
the most prominent men in the organiza- 
tion. 


Ropert E, RAMSAY, editor of Advertising 
& Selling, has resigned to become advertis- 
ing manager of The American Writing 
Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass., succeeding Mr. 
Frep WesstTerR. Mr. Ramsay was formerly 
advertising manager of the Art Metal Con- 
struction Company. 


L. S. CHAMBERLAIN, former Pacific Coast 
sales manager, has been made sales mana- 
ger of The Spreckels “Savage” Tire Co., 
San Diego. 


Trade Commission Not as 


Black as Painted 
By a National Sales Manager 


Last January we printed an editorial taking the 
Federal Trade Commission to task for what we 
contend to be a destructive attitude toward busi- 
ness. It is our belief that the commission has 
misconstrued its function. Is it maintained to 
police business, as it is now doing, or is it in- 
tended to protect and develop business? To 
prosecute well-meaning business men as criminals, 
and to break up efficiently operated organizations 
into ineffective units, can hardly be called con- 
structive. However, we are glad to print this 
letter from one of our readers, not as a retraction, 
but wholly in the interest of fairness. 


HAVE noticed a certain resentment 
| of sales managers toward the Federal 

Trade Commission, and I am taking 
the opportunity of writing you, not to be 
quoted, but to make a little suggestion 
which arises out of my experience with 
the Commission. 

I do not know in the first place 
whether this mental attitude prevails, but 
I assume it does. If so, I am satisfied 
that it is a big mistake and that it is the 
cause of some of the difficulties business 
is encountering with the 
rather than a result. 


Commission 
I think I can safely 
say from a pretty extensive contact and 
experience with the Commission, that 
they are sincerely trying to do a good 
job, and there is a lot of evidence that 
they have done a good job if one cares 
to look into the matter. They are thor- 
oughly sincere and thoroughly honest 
and are not deliberate trouble makers. 
On the contrary, I know of a number of 
cases personally that they have handled 
in the most admirable way possible. 
They have made mistakes, but those mis- 
takes have been mistakes of ignorance 
rather than of motive, and the reason 
that they have been ignorant is because 
sales managers have sulked and have not 
co-operated with the Commission in ar- 
riving at the facts. 

Whenever the sales managers of this 
country are willing to go down frankly 
and lay their cards on the table with the 
Commission and exchange views for 
what they may be worth, they will get, 
in the first place, a reception which will 
surprise them. In the second place, they 
will find a sympathetic understanding of 
their problems which will also, I think, 
be a revelation to them. In the third 
place, they will find the Commission 
open-minded, earnestly seeking informa- 
tion, and anxious to function without 
disturbing business but with the co-oper- 
ation of business. 

They eliminated unfair trade 
practices in a way that has been a very 
definite benefit to the industries con- 
cerned, and they are in a position to do 
more of that if and when the sales man- 
agers in particular as well as business 
men in general, will quit imagining a lot 
of bugaboos and will meet them on a 
fifty-fifty basis of good salesmanship. 

Most of our troubles in that direction 
and elsewhere at Washington, it seems 
to me, arise from the fact that we have 
not been good salesmen. We have not 
made a study of our goods (meaning 
our ideas or policies) in a broad and con- 
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structive way, and then had the good 
sense and courage to go to Washington 
and do our best to sell those ideas to the 
Commission. If our ideas are as good as 
we think they are, they can be sold; and 
if they are not as good as we think they 
are, they ought not to be sold and we 
ought to welcome the correction which 
the Commission can give. 

There are a number of viewpoints on 
our problems which the Federal Trade 
Commission holds and with which I dis- 
agree radically. I believe that these 
opinions are based on a lack of a real 
understanding of the economic and dis- 
tribution processes of the country in 
actual practice, but I realize that the 
fault for the entertaining of these ideas 
is not with the Commission, but with 
ourselves and others who have failed in 
our obvious duty to put the facts as we 
understand them, before the Commission 
in a fair and decent way. 


A Cincinnati sales manager whose 
company manufacturers a large variety of 
advertising and office specialties declines 
the request of his men for a very small 
case that will hold one or two specialties 
and which can be carried in the coat 
pocket. “I know what will happen if | 
furnish that,” says he. “The men don’t 
like to carry the good-sized sample case, 
showing our full line. If I give them 
the little case, they will use that to intro 
duce their pets among our products. 
They will neglect the things that are 
harder to sell, but which we need to sell 
regularly in order to keep our plant going 
properly.” 


“Enclosed find $2.50 in payment for 
yearly subscription to your Reservoir of 
Prolific Sales Ideas, Sates MANAGE- 
MENT.”—C. B. Cunningham, The C. B. 
Cunningham Co., Inc. 
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The Buyer Who “Isn’t Interested” 


By Bert W. Kessel 


Vice-President, Edison Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia 


_ This is the second of a series of articles in which successful sales executives, who have served their 
time on the road, describe methods of dealing with stock can’t-be-solds. Last month’s article dealt with 


the buyer who knows it all. Next month we will consider the fellow who is too busy to talk. 


Other 


articles in the series will be given over to the buyer who raises price objections; the chap who wants to 


think it over; and all the other varieties of stock obstacles which every salesman encounters. 
have any experiences which you feel would be helpful to the other sales manager send them in. 


If you 
Let's 


work together so that this series of articles will overflow with material that a sales manager can use 


in passing on to his men. 


of a concern which a former em- 

ployer of mine had sold for years, 
but who was continually complaining 
of the quality of their paper package. 
[In a number of instances he was justified 
in his complaint, so I felt by concen- 
trating my efforts on the quality of our 
paper package and by showing a sample 
he would be easy to sell. 

I hardly commenced to talk on our 
advertising cooperation when he cut in 
with “there’s no use in taking up my 
time; I’m not interested. You have 
given me the same old story every ce- 
ment salesman has.” You can imagine 
my surprise. Realizing he was not in 
a mood to be argued with, I thanked 
him for the time given me and remarked, 

“Some day I am going 
to sell you and convince 
you that I have just the 
package you want.” 

After this turn-down 


| RECALL a buyer who was the head 


yO 
I was doubly anxious to } 


sell him and on my way 
to the next town an- 
alyzed the situation and 
mapped out a campaign 
which I felt sure would 
eventually land him. On 
my next visit I dwelt 
principally on advertis- 
ing, i. e., dealer helps, 
farm journals, etc, 
touching lightly on my 
other sales points, wind- 
ing up on package. Al- 
though he gave no indi- 
cation of buying, I no- 
ticed he appeared some- 
what interested and I 
felt the ice had been 
broken. 

About a month later 
when calling again, my 
main topic was service, i. e., strategic loca- 
tion of mill, railroad facilities, etc., with my 
final argument on the package. Still I 
could not swing him, although he had 
reached the point where he began to ask 
questions. 

Having exhausted all my big talking 
points I debated for some time as to 
whether it was advisable to make pack- 
age the principal subject of my next 
visit. I finally decided to make the 
package my main topic and also carried 
a sample of the paper used in lining the 
car floor and sides. About the middle 
of my talk he broke in by saying, “You 


Drawn by John G. 


Bliss— 


sure do have a lot of confidence in your 
package; I am very much interested and 
you can send us a trial order.” The car 
came through in excellent condition— 
not a sack broken. This pleased him 
and for years, he bought from me ex- 
clusively. 

The better I knew this buyer the more 
I wondered why he had turned me down 
so coldly on my first visit. About six 
months later he voluntarily told me that 
he had been tipped off by the salesman 
representing the company supplying him 
with poor packages that I was starting 
out with a competitor and would, no 
doubt, give him a lot of hot air about 
my package, which he claimed was made 
by the same manufacturer supplying the 


‘where dol 
from 
here ? 


but they aren’t worth, 
anything after you find them 


bags he was then securing. However, 
this was not the case. He frankly ad- 
mitted that after I had left his office on 
the first visit he wondered whether he 
hadn’t made a serious mistake in not 
giving me an opportunity to present all 
my arguments. 

My long selling experience has con- 
vinced me that given a certain amount of 
patience, the “Not Interested” type can 
almost invariably be sold. In most in- 
stances he is a man who has no definite 
argument or reason for his attitude. A 
few visits most always convinces the 
buyer that he has no valid reason for 
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not patronizing the salesman who ad- 
vances good reasons why his line is the 
profitable one for him to handle 


Talk About Facts of 
Known Interest 


By LE. Francis Swan, 
Sales Manager, Joseph Burnett Co., 
New York City 


PPROACHING “buyers” with the 
A idea of selling to them, infers an 

idea of taking their money away 
from them, and naturally they are not 
interested, because no one likes to think 
of parting with money. Approaching 
buyers with the idea of showing them 
how they can take in 
money can be adjusted 
to so many angles that 
it is hardly possible to 
find a disinterested man, 
because we all like to do 
this particular thing. 

It does not always fol- 
low that a buyer will buy, 
but it does follow that 
a seller will sell; and 
by making the buyer 
think of the matter in 
terms of sale that he 
will make; instead of 
money that he_ will 
spend, “BEFORE” he 
has made sales, will go 
—_~; a long way to bringing 

the subject up to a very 
interesting one between 
the two men so vitally 
interested in producing 
the cooperation so neces- 
sary to a successful fin- 
Of course, these re- 
marks are open to modi- 
fication, there are some people to whom 
nothing is explainable; but yet even these 
can be approached from some angle, which, 
of course, has to be found first 

I once had a buyer “God save the 
mark” who always told me about the 
wonderful advantage he enjoyed from 
the other fellow; all of which I agreed 
to and with. I sold my goods to every 
decent store in the city, built a splendid 
following without asking this man to 
buy a thing; but always calling on him 
and reporting my success in town. Af- 
ter nearly five years of this, one day he 


asked me how long I had been calling 


on him, and upon learning that it was 
nearly five years, he with a far away look 
remarked; “I don’t remember ever hav- 
ing given you an order.” I told him that 
the question of an order was not at 
all important, but if he had decided that 
he could and would sell our goods, then 
I knew that he was interested in the 
selling of the product and would be 
pleased to serve him. 

This man took five years to become in- 
terested, and for that length of time I 
failed to sell him the goods, but I did 
sell him the possibility of trade by hav- 
ing the goods, and he is one of our most 
loyal customers today. This digression 
will illustrate to what ends it is some- 
times necessary to go, in order to make 
a dis-interested man over into a cus- 
tomer; in this case I let the competition 
I built around him do the work for me. 


Using the ‘Cost Per Call’’ 
as an Entering Wedge 
By D.C. Whitefield, 


Sales Manager, Napier Saw Works, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 


HEN a buyer tells me he is not 
interested, without giving me a 
chance to tell my story I always 


appeal to his sence of fairness. I tell 
our salesmen to do the same. To illus- 
trate: I met one buyer only recently 
who flung a not interested dismissal at 
me just as soon as he had found out 
what I was selling. It had cost my firm 
good money to get into that man’s store, 
and I didn’t propose to be cheated out 
of an opportunity to present our proposi- 
tion. So I resorted to strategy. I 
asked him why he had charged me ad- 
mission to his store, and then refused 
to give me anything for my money. He 
was, of course, nonplused. 

I told him he had a collection box 
outside of his door into which I had 
dropped a very substantial amount be- 
fore I entered his office, certainly not 
expecting that, as compensation for this 
admission charge, I would receive “not 
interested” as a performance. I! did not 
think I had my money’s worth, and I 
was certainly going to see to it if I 
could not make a profit on what I had 
paid to go into that man’s office I was 
at least going to get information that 
would repay me for the expense I had 
been to in paying for this admission. 

“What is all this about?” he wanted 
to know. Then I proceeded to tell him 
my little story that, as an employee of 
the company I was representing, there 
was a certain amount of expense that 
the company was first put to and I was 
put to secondly, and that the only place 
where this expense originated was at 
the door of the buyer’s office. That ever- 
lasting admission box was always told to 
me, very emphatically by the home office, 
and with an object, too, but they call 
it “cost per call.” 

It so happened that I had with me a 
salesman’s record, and I showed him 
just what I implied when I spoke of 


the “cost per call,” and how he was re- 
sponsible for this 
say, by 


Needless to 
interested” 


item. 


this time the “not 


attitude had totally vanished and he was 
listening to my story and of his own 
accord saw the injustice of his attitude 
in the beginning of the interview, and 
he bought. 

I really believe it would be very profit- 
able for those directing sales if they 
could make a visualization of that ad- 
mission box in front of the buyers’ office 
a thing of real being to the salesman. 
Will you agree with me, that in the 
course of the every-day struggle on the 
part of the men on the road, the ups and 
downs to which he is subjected to and 
to which he subjects himself to, con- 
siderably less would be suffered by him 
if he, before entering any buyer’s office, 
were really to take $2.00, $3.00, 4.00 or 
$5.00 and pay for the privilege of inter- 
viewing that particular prospect with the 
idea of obtaining a return on his in- 
vestment? And is it not in reality so? 


Commodity Prices Recede 


Wholesale commodity prices show a 
long-expected turn in the rising tide of 
costs, as indicated by  Bradstreet’s 
March 1 Index Number, which fell off 
three-tenths of 1 per cent from Febru- 
ary 1, the first decline to be recorded 
since September 1 last. The index num- 
ber of March 1 totals $20.7950, and marks 
a gain of 20.7 per cent over March 1 
last year, of 3.9 per cent over August 
1, 1919, when the anti-high-price cam- 
paign was launched at Washington, and 
138.8 per cent over August 1, 1914, when 
the European war broke out. The de- 
cline in the current number was mainly 
caused by the weakness in foodstuffs, 
breadstuffs, live stock, oils, fruits and 
meat-producing animals. 
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fluences the thoroughness or 
enthusiasm of our service. 
Practically all of our ac- 
counts grew up from a small 
start. Such relationships we 
regard as particularly valu- 
able because they are built 
on the solid rock of well- 


earned confidence. 


A proper advertising agency 
connection is as important 
as a proper banking connec- 
tion. To new advertisers 
and all advertisers who do 
not already know the scope 
of down-to-date agency 
service and its advantages to 
the advertiser, we solicit the 


opportunity of an interview. 
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How We Built Our Sales Convention 


By C. E. Steffey 


General Sales Manager, The National Cash Register Co., Dayton 


Last month’s issue carried a news item stating that this year’s convention of the N. C. R. 
100 Percent Club was attended by twice as many salesmen as in any former year. It also stated that it 


was one of the liveliest conventions this lively organization has ever held. 


Inasmuch as the National 


Cash Register Company is a trail blazer for progressive sales management practices, we have asked 
Mr. Steffey to tell us more about the meeting than was embodied in last month's brief mention. 


FTER salesmen have worked hard 
and broken all past records it is not 
easy to say to them, “Fine, but you 

can do better.” However, this is often 
necessary, and it is the best of treatment 
for real men. Although it may seem harsh, 
such is not the case, for it is the spirit 
which prompts an act that should count 
for the most. 

A man’s best friend is the person who 
makes him do his best. The executive 
who urges men on to do their best is 
helping them far more than he is help- 
ing the concern which employs them. 
The more these men exert themselves 
the more they develop the ability to do 
big things. Many people do not know 
just how much ability they have until 
they try hard. 

Our problem therefore was to show 
the men who would attend our C. P. C. 
Convention that their splendid work was 
appreciated, but that the company was 
not entirely satisfied. We wanted to 
make them understand what was ex- 
pected of them in 1920. We wanted to 
point out the things that were wrong 
in such a way that they would see the 
necessity for the criticism. By showing 
them how to correct bad methods and 
ways to increase their efficiency, we 
hoped to convince them that the com- 
pany had a genuine interest in them. 
In short, we wanted the men to get the 
big idea in our business. This means 
for them to become bigger, better, 
broader, business men; to give better 
service to merchants and to cooperate 
with the factory. 


Organization of Committees 


In order to get a general outline of 
the program to be presented to the con- 
vention a series of conferences between 
factory executives, the heads of the sales 
and advertising departments and the di- 
vision managers were held. All matters 
of importance and interest were con- 
sidered. 

As a result of these meetings definite 
parts of the program were assigned to 
various members of our organization. 
The men from the factory were given 
the subjects dealing with manufacture 
and production, while the subjects re- 
lating to the selling end of the business 
were assigned to members of the sales 
department and executives of the com- 
pany. 

A committee was organized to look 
after every detail connected with the 
presentation of the convention program. 
They were made responsible for the 
preparation of everything needed in the 
pageants, playlets, demonstrations, for 


the moving pictures and the illustrations 
for the talks. Their duties included the 
arrangements for lighting, projection, 


‘ . . . 
music, ushers, printing, rehearsals, dec- 


oration of hall, songs, carpenter work, 
scenery, properties, and signs (more than 
1,200 of them). 

The work of this committee was di- 
vided among its members, with definite 
duties assigned to each one of them. 
Provisions were made for any emer- 
gency which might arise in the presenta- 
tion of the various ideas. The authority 
and responsibility was centralized in the 
advertising manager who was chairman 
of the committee. He personally passed 
on all plans and orders for materials 
before they became effective. 

This committee worked with @ach man 
who had an idea to be presented to the 
convention. He told them what he 
wanted to convey to the salesmen and 
in conference with the committee it was 
decided how it could best be done. As 
soon as the character of the presenta- 
tion was decided upon, it was turned over 
to the members of the committee to ar 
range for the necessary details. 

Every Thought Was Pictured 

Pageants, playlets, demonstrations, mo 
tion pictures, and stereopticon views were 
used wherever possible in order to make 
the men actually see the things talked 
about. Every thought presented was 
illustrated in some way. The part of 
the program which dealt with the prob- 
lems of the men in the field was han- 
dled by the managers of the seven di- 
visions of the American Selling Force. 
They come in contact with the men 
more frequently than does anyone else 
in our organization. It was felt that 
they could best present the ideas of the 
management in a way that would be un- 
derstood and appreciated by the sales- 
men. 

\ playlet was staged to show the con- 
trast between a good and a bad office, 
and what the office means to the agent 
The first scene showed a poorly con- 
ducted office. It was a composite pic 
ture of all the faults which the division 
managers, the comptroller’s department, 
and other factory departments had dis 
covered during the past year. Finally 
an auditor from the factory appeared to 
check up the accounts of the agent. 

As the auditor went about his work 
the faults were brought to light in such 
a wav that the men recognized them as 
the things which they were doing. Sug- 
gestions were made as to how these 
faults could be corrected. 

The next scene showed the same office 
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properly arranged, and conducted in ac- 
cordance with the policies of the com- 


pany. The agent was prosperous and 
free from worry. Everything went 
smoothly. The contrast between the 


two was so great that the men imme- 
diately saw that a good office was a 
distinct asset to an agent. This was 
exactly the point that the company 
wanted to make. 

“Working all parts of a territory” was 
the subject of the talk given by the 
manager of the division which led all 
others in 1919. He showed by slides 
that typical agency records proved that 
the business was being secured from 
only certain localities and that a great 
part of the territory was untouched. 

The company has records to cover 
every section of the country and the men 
were shown that it would pay them to 
use the same kind of plan applied to 
their territory. In this way they could 
tell at a glance just which parts of their 
territories were producing the amount 
of business they should, and which sec- 
tions were falling behind. By establish- 
ing a quota for each county in the terri 
tory, the agent would have definite in- 
formation about his business. He would 
be able to concentrate on any particular 
section and make it produce its quota 

In working the territories which fall 
behind, the men were urged to use rmmore 
advertising. The company spends thou 
sands of dollars every year in direct and 
indirect ways to advertise cash registers 


Selling Overlooked Opportunities 

This money is wasted if the ! 
not take advantage of it. Printed adver- 
tising matter is furnished to our men 
free of cost. Many agents profited by 
taking advantage of these company helps 
in 1919, 

The speaker pointed out the impor- 
tance of 
territory 


properly working the entire 


By using a large map of 


a 
typical provincial town he showed that 
the average agent and salesman only 
touches the central part of it. Very sel- 


dom are the outlying districts given the 
attention they deserve. Many 
are overlooked because of this neglect 


good sales 
This represents a loss of money to the 
man as well as to the company. 

The men were also told of the val 
of a good organization. A territory can 
not produce its maximum amount of 
sales unless there is a good organizatio1 
to work it. In our business an ag 
given a territory because we feel that 
he is the best possible man we could 


ent 1s 


select to represent us in that district. 
The company has a right to expect that 


agency to produce a certain amount of 
business. It is up to the agent to per- 
fect an organization which will not only 
produce the minimum amount required, 
but will get all the business it is possi- 
ble to secure. Only by doing that are 
they keeping faith with the company and 
with themselves. 

Detailed stereopticon slides explained 
just what the company considered the 
duties of each man in an agency. They 
showed the relation of the agent to his 
assistants, and their relation to the com- 
pany. 

“Installation and service,” was another 
important subject on the program. The 
results, when an agent, anxious to sell 
machines neglects to install them prop- 
erly, and does not see that they fulfill the 
need which they were designed to fill, 
were contrasted with those obtained 
when an agent really gives service, in- 
stalls the machine properly, sees that 
the clerks and merchant understand it, 
and keeps calling at the store to be sure 
they are satisfied. In the latter case, 
the agent is a real friend and business 
associate of the merchant and his calls 
are looked forward to with pleasure. He 
gives them real service, valuable in- 
formation and assistance. 

Our machines are sold to over 300 
different lines of business and the regis- 
ter furnished for each is especially 
adapted to its needs. It is very impor- 
tant for the agent to have a knowledge 
of the merchant’s exact requirements, in 
order to recommend the proper machine. 
Information is the basis of successful 
salesmanship. 

The men were urged to be big busi- 
ness men in the broadest sense. They 
were told of the necessity for giving 
real service to merchants and doing all 
the good possible. The best policy is to 
apply the Golden Rule, to all business 
transactions. As the representatives of 
this company, they should truly try to 
carry out the ideas and policies of the 
management. 

The results of this convention are 
already evident. The men are taking 
advantage of the company’s helps, and 
are using the plans suggested by the 
sales department. They are using adver- 
tising to a much greater extent than ever 
before. The men are enthusiastic about 
the future and have more faith in the 
company and its policies than we could 
have given them in any other way. The 
first thing they did upon returning to 
their territories was to hang up a new 
sales record for the first two months of 
the year. 


This Buyer Got a Taste of 
His Own Medicine 


By J. S. Boardman, 


Manager, Earl & Wilson, Atlanta 


BOUT two years ago I walked 
into a large dealer’s store in 


Alabama, who greated me as soon 
as I entered with, “J don’t want to buy 
anything. I don’t want to see anything. 
I am too busy,” without even asking 
whether I had anything to sell. 


I looked him square in the eye, told 
him that I wanted to buy some shirts 
and a few neckties, but guessed that I 
was in the wrong place, and walked out. 

About an hour later, standing in the 
lobby with a personal friend of mine 
who was a clothing salesman, this par- 
ticular merchant came into the hotel, 
greeted my fellow traveler, the clothing 
salesman, and it so happened that this 
clothing salesman had an engagement 
to show him his line of samples. My 
parting shot when in his store that I 
wanted to buy something rather than 
sell went home with him. He inquired 
of the clothing salesman as to who I 
was, what I was selling, and requested 
that he be introduced. 

After the introduction, this merchant 
who did not want to buy anything in 
the morning or see anything, stated that 
I had taught him a good lesson, and that 
just as soon as he was through with the 
clothing salesman he would look at my 


samples. I was glad of the opportunity 
to show him the line, sold him a small 
order of $200.00, and am glad to report 
that he is now one of our very best 
accounts. 

The merchant who frequently states 
to the salesman that he isn’t interested, 
is usually the easiest fellow to sell. 


“The writer has read with great interest 
your editorial comment on ‘Why Some 
Trade Papers Die Young’ and note that 
your policy is to publish facts, regardless 
of your advertisers’ interests. If this pol- 
icy was carried out by all trade papers we 
believe that advertising would mean 100% 
more. While we are advertisers ourselves, 
we wish that the trade publications in which 
we place our advertisements could be edu- 
cated to your policy, and I am taking this 
occasion to compliment you on same.”— 
J. M. Carson, Gen. Sales Mgr., Western 
Petroleum Co., Chicago. 


OUR salesmen are ex- 

pensive; their time is too 
valuable to be spent on 
*‘missionary work” among your 
prospects. 

Let a more economical me- 
dium do this work, so that 
when your salesmen call, 

their efforts can be spent on 
“closing.” 

There is no better or more 
economical medium to intro- 
duce your firm and your goods 
than a properly edited house 
organ. 

It greets your prospects 
monthly as a messenger of 
good will; it tells your sales 
story; it gets sales even with- 
out the help of salesmen. 

Read what the advertising 
manager of one of the largest 

| automobile manufacturing 
companies says concerning the 
value of their house organ, 


613 CAXTON BUILDING 


Missionary Sales Work at 
6 Cents Per Prospect 


THE WILLIAM FEATHER COMPANY 


whose circulation is 400,000 
monthly: 


‘We are absolutely con- 
vinced that it is the most 
effective sales medium ever 
employed by us. For the past 
two years our advertising has 
been confined mostly to the 
publication of this magazine; 
we do no national advertising 
whatever.”’ 

We are experienced pub- 
lishers. We can produce for 
you a dignified house organ 
of the type which is getting 
results for our 27 clients to- 
day. Not expensive—6 cents 
per copy for the average mail- 
ing list, including mailing and 
postage. Not a drain on your 
time and energy—we write, 
edit and publish your maga- 
zine complete. 

Let us go more into detail 
by mail. Please use your 
business stationery in writing 
for sample copies and prices. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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What I Expect From My Branch 
Sales Managers 


By J. C. Hipp 


President, The Pennsylvania Rubber and Supply Co., Cleveland 


The branch managers of a sales organization correspond to the non-commissioned officers of an 


army. Everything depends on them. 
we aim to publish at least one article of that kind in every issue. 


To help branch managers measure up to bigger opportunities, 
This month we print a stenographic 


report of a talk made by the president of a foremost automotive equipment jobbing house to his 


branch managers. 


N these days of plenty in the way of' 

orders and the possibility of selling 

more than we can buy, I am going to 
hold every manager and the heads of de- 
partments personally responsible and de- 
mand full explanation in the case of busi- 
ness loss or failure, as has been the case 
with some during 1919. 

This company shall in the future de- 
mand that its affairs and business, be it 
ever so trivial, shall be conducted under 
smiling conditions and an atmosphere of 
sunshine and fair weather—not with a 
grouch—and in a get-together spirit. 
This is absolutely imperative on the part 
of each and every one and any reports 
reaching me to the contrary will be suffi- 
cient cause for dismissal. “Save the 
Day” for any man under you via the en- 
couragement route. Don’t ride the em- 
ployes every minute, help them, and 
when impossible to get desired results 
in this manner, dismiss them. Evidence 
of self-confidence is lacking on the part 
of many all through our organization. 
Brace up, believe in yourself, your house 
and see how much easier it is; don’t 
worry and fret. Neat personal appear- 
ance is your big asset—do it. 


High Prices Have Fooled Us 


The days of high prices may end soon 
and although volume is a necessity right 
now, please give the question of volume 
attention now and don’t be caught nap- 
ping—work is the royal road to success. 

3e skillful, alert and alive to every op- 
portunity of getting ahead. When you 
do, we do. Our business is not increas- 
ing as it should. Each and every one of 
us have been fooled the past year as to 
results, due to high prices, only to wake 
up with one foot on the edge of the 
grave. A 50 per cent increase is our only 
solution due to high cost of operation, 
advanced prices, etc. Remember, a $100 
sale today is only in reality $50 as com- 
pared with a few years ago, not to say 
anything of the increased cost to do busi- 
ness. 

Concentrate on the largest possible 
volume of business at schedule prices in 
keeping with the proper service and at 
the lowest possible operating expense 
compatible with the necessary service, 
should be your motto and I am going 
to let your results for 1920 be the judge. 

I am really disappointed in the co- 
operation from all of you in the direction 
of ideas. It’s all in the idea. Any man 
can carry out an idea, but to originate 
One is another matter. I am going to 


look for ideas from all of you. Help 
the organization as a whole, don’t be 
confined to your own four walls in the 
branch you run. This is a big world and 
our business, if it is to succeed, requires 
big men, not in stature or number ten 
boots, but big in brains. 

Do for others in this organization as 
you would have them do for you. Be 
just as keen to follow out a good sugges- 
tion or idea from any internal or exter- 
nal source, the same as though it origi- 
nated with yourself. Don’t carry a 
grudge and don’t forget to “smile”’—you 
will live longer and success will be the 
reward. 

Turn-over should be the watchword of 
the hour, especially in a fast moving 
business such as this and I am urging 
upon you the necessity of converting all 
dead stock into money as quickly as pos- 
sible. In doing this use regular sales- 
men’s catalog pages—issue them in the 
form of a bulletin—covering specials in 
the way of dead stock, that must be 
moved and see that our salesmen move 
it. Don’t forget the buying power, as 
well as many other admirable features 
of this organization, which are at your 
command. In special reference to buy- 
ing, we must insist that we judiciously 
use our power in concentrating our pur- 
chases through our Purchasing Depart- 
ment here at Cleveland and in no other 
way. 


Silence Is Still a Virtue 


I should have mentioned this first, but 
am going to call your attention once and 
for all, to the necessity of keeping our 
business to ourselves. Don’t tell stories 
out of school in connection with this 
company’s affairs, and above all, do not 
take into your confidence competitors or 
others not directly in position to receive 
such confidence and divulge any of this 
company’s affairs. In due respect to all 
of our stockholders and to all concerned, 
not a single one of us, including myself, 
is in authority or have the privilege of 
making public this company’s affairs. 

This is not in the form of a request 
and we do not deem it necessary to pre- 
fix this notice with any “Please” or end 
it with any “Thank you.” It is an out 
and out demand for each and every one. 
Live up to this rule and if in the future 
same is deviated from, it will mean that 
our confidence is misplaced in you. I in- 
clude myself, which naturally includes 
you. 

The old saying, “It is not what you 
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The talk was delivered at a meeting in Cleveland on February 23rd. 


make, but what you save,” is another 
motto that we must put into effect, in so 
far as not to jeopardize our organization 
or demoralize our business in any way, 
as we Can appreciate it costs far more to 
conduct business today than ever before. 
But what I do mean is the elimination of 
all unnecessary expense, such as travel- 
ing wumnecessarily, excessive entertain- 
ment and items of this nature that can 
be avoided. I do not mean that it is 
improper business ethics to entertain one 
or two individuals in the trade at lunch- 
eon once in a while and to otherwise 
conduct our social business affairs within 
limits. But please bear in mind there’is 
a limit to our capacity in this direction 
and I shall personally look to each and 
every one of you to keep within reason- 
able limits. 

Particular attention to store sales and 
the increasing of store sales as compared 
with salesmen’s individual sales is vital. 
Be sure to re-schedule your records and 
eliminate every salesman’s credit of ac- 
counts that they may not be calling upon 
—particularly if they are not selling the 
account at the present time. We feel 
that no salesman should receive credit 
for any account unless he can sell.them 
once every month—this rule has been 
established here in Clevelan 
creasing your store sales to the point of 
not morally affecting your salesmen, but 
getting what is rightfully ours as a busi- 
ness organization, will help you as much 
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as any one thing, and your monthly sales 
reports, henceforth, will be most care- 
fully scrutinized for results along this 
line. 

Don’t Fight by Letters 
Service, in my estimation, is one 
the big features in connection with our 
business and must receive the utmost at- 
tention in every department. Rather 
than selling the commodities that we 
are, we are really selling service. I cer- 


tainly do not feel that our present se! 
ice 1s anything like it should be and 
what service we are rendering is far in 
excess as to cost than it should be. Serv- 
ice to the point of efficiency at lowest 
cost is the solution. 

At the next meeting, and providing we 
do not have a meeting prior to April 1st, 
I hereby set that date for a special re- 
port from each branch manager, relative 
to the improvement of service between 
now and that time. In addition, ideas, 
suggestions and every possible atom of 
information that you can think of and 
which you at all feel would mean more 


to us in the way of service, shall be most 
cheerfully welcomed and ideas along this 
line are looked for with the utmost grati- 
fication. 

The channel of credits in connection 
with an organization of this kind tends 
to pave the way to either success and 
everything that goes with it or, on the 
other hand, to complete ruin. While we 
must insist and you can appreciate it is 
necessary to collect our bills, on the 
other hand it must be done in the proper 
manner. In writing credit letters, don’t 
forget the human appeal, which is a big 
thing in letter writing and, for goodness 
sake don’t fight—particularly in a letter. 
If the account approaches the point of 
extreme difficulty in collection, or the 
customer shows a disposition to be un- 
fair or to discontinue doing business 
with us, particularly if the customer is a 
good future account, we would urge the 
proper party seeing him at once and 
straightening matters out. Our terms 
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are and we shall be 
necessarily compelled to adhere to these 
terms, as there is no company in exist- 
ence today, who can conduct their affairs 
on other than an equitable basis, which 
is simply a matter of business necessity. 

There is a way of collecting accounts 
and doing so without difficulty. Study 
the situation and do not make enemies, 
but get the money. Unless you do, at 
the end of the year things will be differ- 
ent for you and providing the proper at- 
tention is directed to the collection of 
accounts you can retain all of our good 
friends in the trade and make far more 
money yourselves. We have prepared 
regular forms of credit valuation and 
education letters to be mailed to new 
acceptable accounts and must insist on 
their use at the time the account 1s 
opened. 

In closing it is very necessary for each 
and every branch to work in close con- 
junction with the head office, particularly 
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Sales Problems 
Are Simplified 


By EDEXCO Devices for 
Graphic Records. Compare sales 
with quotas—locate agencies 
check credits—tell where men 
are—ALL AT A GLANCE. 


Send $1.00 today for big trial outfit 


containing 100 map pins and other 
marking devices, sales maps, charting 
papers, curve cards, Edexco map 
mount, 2 catalogs—Graphic Supplies 
and Mechanical Graphs—Service 
Sheet No. 4 and special Instruction 
Sheet on Starting and Keeping 
Graphic Records. Catalog alone sent 
free. Please say which. 


* EDEXCO MECHANICAL GRAPHS 


make it easy to show results daily. 
illustrated in colors free on request. 


Educational Exhibition Company 
434 Custom House Street 


Booklet 


Providence, R. I. 
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in connection with the sales and purchas- 
ing departments of that office. In con- 
junction with our sales operation in the 
future, we have decided to carry a full 
record covering our sales operations in 
our entire territory. Mr. Williams will 
be glad to explain this system and as it 
has already saved us hundreds of good 
round dollars here in Cleveland, will do 
the same for you. My instructions are 
to co-operate in bringing this record 
system up to date in every way and I am 
making this rule purely in appreciation 
of what the service has meant to us here 
and what it will mean to you in the fu- 
ture in the way of results. 


Activities of the American 
Chamber of Commerce 
of Mexico 


The American Chamber of Commerce 
of Mexico, which was organized toward 
the close of the war by the American 
business men of Mexico City, and began 
at once its work of developing trade be- 
tween .the United States and Mexico, 
has lately moved into larger rooms in 
the downtown center of Mexico City, 
and is becoming the headquarters of 
American business interests in Mexico. 
The chamber, which began its work with 
65 members, has now 203 members in 
Mexico and 177 in the United States, the 
list representing many of the largest 
concerns in both countries buying and 
selling in Mexico. Most of the members 
are American manufacturers and their 
agents. The principal lines included in 
the membership are steel and _ iron, 
banks, locomotive and car builders and 
railway supplies, machinery of all kinds 
(principally mining, oil, sugar and elec- 
trical), shoes and shoe findings, dry 
goods and kindred lines, agricultural im- 
plements, heavy and light hardware, lum- 
ber, millinery, coffee, chewing gum, 
candy, candles and exporters and im- 
porters handling everything made in the 
United States and produced in Mexico. 

The chamber prints a monthly journal 
full of interesting trade news about 
Mexico, 24 pages, and uses very freely 
the Commerce Reports, and besides has 
many articles prepared by its own mem- 
bers, and obtained from the departments 
of the Mexican Government, which con- 
tain statistics and trade information 
from the states of Mexico. The chamber 
not only watches over American business 
interests in general, but it gives a direct 
service to its members of information 
and confidential advice, informing them 
about conditions in the states of Mex- 
ico and the buying power of the people, 
suggesting good representation for them 
and telling them where to buy Mexican 
products. The chamber has begun the 
preparation of a buyers’ and _ sellers’ 
guide of Mexico, and has much of the 
material for that in such shape already 
that it is furnishing its members, upon 
request, with lists of merchants who are 
in the market for certain kinds of Amer- 
ican products, and producers who can 
furnish Mexican products in the United 
States. 
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PER HOUR Will your car do this ? 


chart shows how 
ly a car can be 

at different 
»>ds—if the brakes 
yund 


Selling the motorist 
unseen values— 


ORE than 500,000 automobiles meet The third problem is to tie up Thermoid 

with accidents every year—and 76% with this big story—to visualize why it is 

of them ata speed under 15 miles. safer and more durable than other brake lining. 

“Tt is not how fast you are going—but how So the process which gives Thermoid its re- 

quickly you can stop that decides the safety markable qualities has been pictured concretely 
of your car.” in the name, Grapnalized. 

Facts like these, graphically presented, are Today motorists are demanding Thermoid 

arousing American motorists everywhere to by name in all parts of the country. Manu- 

the vital importance of brakes that never fail. facturers are using it on over 50 leading cars 


and trucks. 
This is the first problem of selling and ad- 


vertising Thermoid Brake Lining. The chart By solving problems similar to those of 
reproduced above is used in every advertise- Thermoid, J. Walter Thompson Company is 
ment to show motorists just how quickly their co-operating with many clients in building up 
brakes should work at different speeds. success on a national scale. 

But brake lining is hidden away—the aver- —_—— ae : — 


age motorist knows little about it. He must 
be impressed with the need for frequent in- 
spection of his brakes. 


BRAKES 
2 insPECTED 


This is the second Thermoid problem. To 
meet it, the Brake Inspection Movement has 
been developed in Thermoid advertising. 


How quickly could you stop? 


Don’t wait for an emergency to test your brakes 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY SS SS 


ADVERTISING a SS es 
New York ie The nsigiieed Thermo:d value 
Chicago Boston Detroit Cincinnati London Advertisements like << ~ ee 


this one are driving - deni ” 
home to motorists the : =o 
importance of brake 

inspection. 
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Will YOU Profit by 


the experience of the 
National Bank of Commerce? 
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William C. Henchy, Manager of the Credit 
Department of the National Bank of Commerce 
in New York, says: ‘We have 15 Dictaphones 
in use at present, and they give entire satis- 
faction for the work for which they are used.” 
You, too, can see for yourself, in your business 
why The Dictaphone is the choice of institutions 
seeking short-cuts in their correspondence work. 


™ DIC TAPAVN 


Reg. U. S, Pat. Off, and Foreign Countries 


‘The Shortest Route to the Mail-Chute’’ 


American Railway Express, New York, The American Surety Company, New 
N. W.Fulmer, General Purchasing Agent, says: York, D. H. Cook, Superintendent of Agen- 
“On a month's test, covering 18 operators cies, says: “Having installed The Dictaphone 


with an average output of 1,591 letters per 
day, we found the cost for transcribing a 
little under 3%c per letter.” 


The American Rolling Mill Company, 
Middletown, Ohio, says: ““We have 68 
Dictaphones in use. The Dictaphone system 
has proved itself in our work to be greatly 
efficient, a time saver as well as a saver of 
expense.” 


in many of our agencies throughout the United 
States, we are free to say that it has proved 
to be a great time saver, and now constitutes 
a helpful feature of our organization.” 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
(Nickel Plate), Cleveland, C. A. Beck, Chief 
Clerk, says: “ Weare using at present approxi- 
mately 100 Dictaphones in our various depart- 
ments with mighty gratifying results.” 


Phone or write for convincing demonstration in your office, on your 
work. Branches in all principal cities — see your telephone book. 


THE DICTAPHONE, Woolworth Building, New York City 


Branches Everywhere. Write for Booklet, “The Manat the Desk’’ 


There is but one Dictaphone, trade-marked “The Dictaphone,” made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphophone Co. 
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Where to Get Fresh Sales Ideas 


By S. Roland Hall 


The nature of a sales executive's work tends to make him self-sufficient. He is too apt to discount 


the ideas of those who have not spent a lifetime in his line of business. 


worth knowing, so he thinks. 


We must all guard against falling into that state of mind. 


What he does not know isn’t 
Many of the 


cleverest inventions have been conceived by men who were “outsiders” as we think of them. The man 
who is able to view a problem from the distance can usually get a better perspective than the man 
whose nose is buried in it, as Mr. Hall will point out in this article. 


GREAT paint company, one of 
A the most successful in America, 

has discussed a number of times 
the subject of the country painter. Some 
of the directors believed that the country 
painter could be skipped in the com- 
pany’s farm “campaign. Why? Because, 
they argued, the farmer does his own 
painting. I recently had a talk with the 
advertising manager of that paint con- 
cern. He said: “I didn’t believe our di- 
rectors were right, and so I took a little 
vacation out into the country, visiting 
several states. And I tramped around 
among the farmers, not letting on who I 
was or what interests I represented. 
But I asked about painting.” 

“Wait,” I said, when he had got that 
far. “I lived in the country until after 
I was twenty-one, and I had an uncle 
who was a country painter. I attended 
a lot of his correspondence, and I hap- 
pen to know the class of work he did. 
He spent nearly all of his time painting 
the better class of country residences. 
Some of the farmers painted their barns 
and other outhouses perhaps, but the 
man who had a nice dwelling had the 
country painter do the job. Further- 
more, unless a man has attempted to 
paint a house he probably does not real- 
ize just how much equipment one has to 
have in the way of brushes, ladders, 
putty-knives, etc.” 


Value of Outside Viewpoint 


The paint advertising man then said: 
“You happen to know, from the acci- 
dent of having an uncle who was a 
country painter, something that several 
directors in one of the greatest paint 
companies in America don’t know. What 
vou have told me is exactly what I found 
out.” 

If you are responsible for the sale of 
some product or service, you are con- 
stantly striving to make an impression 
on the public, a special part or group of 
the public at least. 

Have you any really accurate idea of 
what that impression is? Haven’t you 
often suspected that maybe the view 
around the home office of what your 
traveling representatives or your dealers 
have to face isn’t the true condition? 

The attitude of the man outside of 
some enterprise who is not tied up in its 
inside affairs, but looks on it casually, 
through a window, as it were, is gom- 
monly referred to as “the outside point 
of view.” 

Both inside and outside points of view 
are invaluable in any promotion cam- 
paign. I wouldn’t care to write an ar- 
ticle on the value of the outside point 
of view without at the same time record- 


ing my belief that sales campaigns have 
failed perhaps as often from the lack of 
a sane knowledge of the “innards” of a 
business as from the failure to get the 
correct outside point of view. But there’s 
a lot to this “outside point of view” busi- 
ness, things that I can make clear best 
by illustrations. 


A large cement corporation—one of _ 


the so-called “Big Four”— wanted to 
reach farmers. The heads of sales and 
advertising departments wanted to know 
what farmers really read with interest, 
and they weren’t willing to take the rep- 
resentations of the publishers or even 
that of retail cement dealers. So they 
did a little “outside work” in every state 
in the Union. They had a letter sent 
out over the name of an individual. This 
letter set forth that the man who signed 
had a friend who wanted to reach the 
farm trade with announcements of a 
product that he had for sale, and he was 
concerned over the type of farm maga- 
zines to use. The reader of the letter 
was assured that the man sending it had 
nothing to sell, but was an earnest seeker 
for information and would be grateful 
for a frank answer. These letters were 
sent to selected farmer’s names, and the 
farmer was asked to write down, in the 
order of his preference, the farm maga- 
zines he liked best. He was asked why 
he subscribed to each of the publications 
that he named, whether he subscribed 
to the publication because of its interest 
and value or subscribed just to get some 
premium that was offered. The result 
was an illuminating digest of the interest 
that farmers have in farm magazines. 


What Mr. Grasty Found Out 


Some years ago Mr. Charles H. Grasty, 
a successful newspaper publisher, con- 
cluded that the usual type of Sunday 
paper was all wrong, that there was a 
demand in America for a Sunday paper 
that was much liked, like the every-day 
issues of good morning papers. He was 
in charge of the Baltimore Sun at the 
time, and the Sun is a real Maryland in- 
stitution that for years had no Sunday 
issue. So Mr. Grasty put out a conserva- 
tive Sunday paper, exactly the sort he 
was publishing on week days except that 
it was dated Sunday. It wasn’t a huge 
success. From the editorial offices it 
was all right, but alas editorial views of 
what a paper should be didn’t necessarily 
make people buy that paper, and news- 
papers can’t last long without good cir- 
culations. Mr. Grasty, being a good re- 
porter, decided to play Mr. Sleuth, and 
he went out from house to house in the 
districts of moderate rentals, the two- 
story houses, visiting people, finding out 
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what they did on Sunday, what they 
read and bought. And he came to the 
conclusion that the usual style of Sun- 
day supplement—comics, etc.—was es- 
sential, despite his previous conviction. 
He turned the outside of the newspaper 
business into the editorial 
acted accordingly. 

Herbert Casson, one of the best known 
business writers and advertising men, 
was once traveling on a train with a 
manufacturer. They were sitting near 
each other, and began talking without 
either knowing who the other was. The 
manufacturer began to discuss the busi- 
ness efficiency men: “I have no use for 
those fellows; I think they are humbugs, 
all of them.” 

“Sorry to hear you say that,” replied 
Casson, “for I am one of those fellows 
myself.” And then he added quickly: 
“Say, I don’t know anything about your 
business except that you are a manufac- 
turer. Tell you what I'll do. You tell me 
what you make, and if I can’t, in five 
minutes, suggest something about the 
business that you'll admit hasn’t been 
properly considered, I'll buy a meal for 
both of us in the dining car.” 

“Agreed,” said the manufacturer. 
make go-carts. Shoot.” 


He Never Thought of That 


“ ’ ” 
Let’s see, 


offices and 


said Casson reflectively, 
“women are the buyers of go-carts, aren’t 
they?” 

“yes 

“Did you ever in your life ask a lot 
of women what kind of go-carts they 
wanted?” 

“No.” 

“Women are admittedly shy on me- 
chanical sense. Did you ever give that 
fact consideration and make your prod- 
uct very simple, so that any woman 
could put it together or operate it?” 

“Can’t say that I ever thought mucl 
about that.” 

“IT see. Well, now, women have few 
pockets. Didn’t you ever figure that a 
good feature on a go-cart would be a 
pocket in the rear where the nurse-maid 
could slip a bottle of milk?” 

“No,” said the manufacturer, begin- 
ning to smile. “I never thought about 
that, either.” 

“Humph,” said Casson gazing reflec- 
tively at the ceiling of the car. “Wouldn’t 
it be a good idea to put a little bell or 
some other jingle on the front of the 
cart to entertain the kid as he was pushed 
along.” 

The manufacturer jumped up. “Come 
on in and take lunch with me,” he said. 

Some men are strangely deficient when 
it comes to getting the view of the public 


on their business. Advertising men can 
tell some of nerve-racking experiences, 
occasions when it was almost impossible 
to keep some manufacturer from giving 
a great deal of costly space to some pic- 
ture of an exceedingly ordinary-looking 
factory. The owner of the business liked 
to look at pictures of it. So did his 
board of directors. Therefore, the pic- 
ture must be of great interest to the pub- 
lic and damned be that illustrator who 
drew a picture of the punk-looking plant 
and unwittingly left out one little smoke- 
stack. 

Once I urged an executive to let me 
feature strongly the fact that his product 
was put through an exhaustive test every 
hour of the working day. “Oh, no,” he 
protested, “why everybody knows that.” 
He could have gone a hundred yards 
from his own office, asked twenty-five 
men the question and not found three 
who knew anything about this interest- 
ing test. But he couldn’t get that out- 
side point of view, and I was not able to 
hammer it into him. 

A candy manufacturer who has made 
his millions, once got the idea that he 
would like to do a little investigating of 
conditions. So he took a good vacation 
and visited dealers in a number of states. 
He talked with them freely about his 
plans for the following year, and was 
greatly pleased to find that, almost with- 
out exception, they agreed with some 
rather novel ideas that he had talked 
over with his advertising agency. He 
came back home and sent for the agency 
man. “You are all wrong about what 


our dealers want,” he said, and he went 
on to give details. What he reported 
was so contrary to conditions as the 
agency man knew them that he turned 
the conversation as soon as he could and 
the following week sent out from an un- 
suspected source a number of innocent 
questions to dealers interviewed by the 
candy manufacturer. Their answers, 
given at leisure and without suggestion 
from anyone, were almost exactly con- 
trary to what they had told Mr. Candy 
Man. What had happened? Just this: 
the manufacturer, without suspecting 
that he was doing so, had announced his 
own views, and the dealers had taken the 
cue and agreed with him. He had gone 
out to get his own peculiar views con- 
firmed and he got what he went after! 

A motorcycle manufacturer whose 
campaign had emphasized principally the 
pleasure to be had from owning one of 
his machines had a comprehensive in- 
vestigation made and was astonished at 
the large percentage of buyers who 
bought a machine for utility rather than 
pleasure. He had been striking the 
wrong note in his appeals. 

A manufacturer of a new baking pow- 
der sent specimens to a number of dif- 
ferent climates to see what changes 
would come, and had exhaustive tests 
made by chemists and by cooking schools, 
before attempting any broad marketing 
plans. 

A soap company planning a big new 
campaign had several thousand house- 
keepers and several hundred dealers in 
a number of different states interviewed. 


Skilled investigators asked if the soap 
had ever been bought, for what purpose, 
why the purchaser stopped buying, etc. 
The “insiders” of that soap business had 
something to think about before they 
worked out the details of their new cam- 
paign. 

And then there was another manufac- 
turer, a he-manufacturer, who had a 
washable petticoat to exploit. He gath- 
ered around him a lot of he-advisers and 
they laid out an advertising program. 
A beautiful poster, designed by a clever 
he-artist, showed the washable garment 
waving as proudly to the breeze as an 
American flag. Can you guess what they 
found out, after a considerable sum of 
money had been spent? Only that the 
garment was shown by the fine poster to 
be pinned on the clothes-line by the 
waist-band instead of the hem, and every 
woman in the country knew that it was 
wrong and gave the advertiser the laugh. 

To skillfully get the outside facts for 
the inside good of a business is a sizable 
job in itself. Not every one who goes 
cut is a good investigator. In the first 
place, you are likely to be regarded as a 
salesman. If you say that you are an 
“investigator” or a research expert, many 
people will be suspicious. It is better to 
be frank as the Trenton Chamber of 
Commerce was or to go in some inno- 
cent guise and get your information in 
casual conversation. People will reveal 
their real thinking, reading and buying 
habits when they talk casually. 


New Salesmen or Old—Increase Their Sales Totals! 


Let’s take the new salesman first. You 
or oomneneey else has to spend no end of 
time ELLING HIM YOUR PROPOSI- 
TION.” And even then you’re not sure that 
he’s got it right. ; 

How can you make the whole thing so 
clear that HE CAN’T POSSIBLY MISS 
THE IDEA? I can hear you saying: 
“That’s a pretty large order.” But it can 
be done, and here’s how: 


THE UNIVERSAL INDUSTRIAL 
MOTION PICTURE 


Suppose you showed that salesman a 
motion picture of your plant and making 
of your product, playing up its supe riority, 
wouldn’t that tell him the whole story in 
one-tenth the time and with ,ten times the 
certainty of his “getting it.” We know it 


UNIVERSAL FILMJ|MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Car! Laemmle, President 
Harry Levey, Manager, Industrial Department 


Largest Producers and Distributors of Industrial Motion Pictures in the Universe. 
Studios and Laboratories: Universal City, Cal.; Fort Lee, N. J 


Plan Division: 1600 Broadway, Haw York 


will—the experience of our clients justifies 
us in saying this. 

And now— 

—suppose that he is given a print of that 
same film, and a handy, easily operated, 
little neenctias machine and sent out to 
SELL THE TR , 

—suppose that you faite ed that same pro- 
cedure with your old salesmen, as well 
as the new. 

WOULDN’T THE PERCENTAGE OF 
SALES GO BEYOND YOUR PREVIOUS 
HIGH-WATER MARK? 

This is not guesswork on our part. 
Dozens of our clients are doing this very 
thing. 

Why not send us a letter in the next 
mail calling for complete 
information? No obliga- 
tion, 
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F you were to ask most any in- 

telligent Philadelphian how to 
make your advertising do you the 
most good in Philadelphia, the reply 
undoubtedly would be: 


“Put it in 
‘The Bulletin” 


The name of The Bulletin is a household word 
in Philadelphia, and its circulation reaches far 
beyond the highest point ever attained by a daily 
newspaper in the State of Pennsylvania. 


Net paid daily average circulation for February: 


481,791 «x 


The Bulletin is the only Philadelphia newspaper which prints its circulation 
figures regularly each day. No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial 
methods of stimulating circulation have ever been used by The Bulletin. 


Fixes Auto Allowance at Ten 
Cents Per Mile 


During the past year the cost of operating an automobile has steadily 
increased. Salesmen complain that the old allowance is not enough. It must 
be doubled, at least. You hesitate and wonder what other concerns are doing. 
What increases are they granting? Here are some figures that will throw a 
bright white light on the problem and may serve as a basis of computation 


for a few weeks, at least. 


HE government has recently been 

making a study of the cost of travel 

by field representatives that is of 
considerable interest to sales managers. 
This survey of travel outlay was conducted 
by the various branches of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, whose nomadic 
representatives “make” the small towns 
and isolated rural communities, as well as 
the larger cities. 

The Government’s probe was undertaken 
to ascertain to what extent travel expenses 
have increased in recent years. The sur- 
vey took special account of the cost of 
travel by auto as an alternative when jour- 
neys by rail would be roundabout and pro- 
portionately costly. So convinced are the 
officials of the U. S. Forest Service (with 
a goodly number of its staff men con- 
stantly swinging around the circle) that 
travel by motor is an economy that it is 
proposed to henceforth pay, in lieu of 
actual traveling expenses, an allowance of 
not to exceed 4 cents per mile for a motor- 
cycle and 10 cents per mile for an automo- 
bile. This takes cognizance of the increase 
in the cost of motor vehicle upkeep, the 
allowance heretofore made having been on 
the basis of 3 cents per mile for a motor- 
cycle and 7 cents per mile for an automo- 
bile. It may be added that the officials of 
the U. S. Forest Service are sold on the 
proposition that an employer should not 
purchase automobiles for his traveling rep- 
resentatives, but should, instead, encourage 
them to purchase cars of their own against 


which they can draw a mileage allowance 
proportionate to the service performed. 

For guidance in the determination of the 
proper allowance to be made for automo- 
bile operation, the Forest Service made, 
during the year 1919 detailed record of the 
maintenance expenses of several leading 
makes of cars. In the case of eighteen 
Fords the average cost of operation was 
7.7 cents per mile. Six Dodge cars showed 
an average expense of 8.6 cents per mile. 
Four Buicks gave a rate of 9 cents; two 
Overlands, 9.6 cents; two Reos, 10 cents; 
four Studebakers, 10.3 cents, and one Paige, 
8 cents. The figures given included the 
expense of ordinary repairs, tires, gas, oil, 
etc., but did not include interest, taxes, de- 
preciation or licenses. The Government 
specialists found that if, to the above mile- 
age costs, were added the rate per mile for 
the items of depreciation, license, taxes, in- 
surance and interest (all of which are 
legitimate items in the maintenance of an 
automobile) the cost per mile would be in- 
creased by at least 2 cents. 

The investigation for the Government 
demonstrated beyond question that the cor- 
poration or other interest having repre- 
sentatives traveling by auto in various sec- 
tions of the country is proceeding on an 
unscientific basis if it attempts reimburse- 
ment on a uniform, flat basis for the ex- 
penses of operation in all localities. It was 
found that in regions where steep grades 
and rough roads are the rule there is a 
marked increase in the expenditure neces- 


A DEMONSTRATION ROOM ON WHEELS 


When this salesman found that the prospects wouldn’t come to his show 
rooms, he brought his show room to them. A special frame work has been 
built for holding the cash register on the rear seat, and the two front seats 
swivel so that the prospect can face the machine during the demonstration. 
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sary for tires, whereas it is also to be taken 
into consideration that there are isolated 
sections of the United States where the 
cost of gasoline is excessive—45 to 50 cents 
per gallon being the prevailing figure at 
this writing—with all other automobile sup- 
plies priced proportionately. 

This inquiry into the cost of travel by 
automobile was but a part of a compre- 
hensive survey by the Federal authorities 
of the whole question of “travel expenses, ’ 
the subject having been forced to Uncle 
Sam’s attention by the insistent demands 
of the men on the road for more liberal 
travel allowances. Up to this time the 
maximym reimbursement per day for sub- 
sistence actually incurred has been $5, 
while the maximum allowance per day per- 
mitted in lieu of subsistence has been $4. 
These were the allowances made by the 
Government to its traveling representatives 
in the days before the war and it is claimed 
that the rates are today quite inadequate, 
especially for subsistence in larger cities. 
Experienced and economical men who are 
on the road most of the time for the Gov- 
ernment have submitted detailed statements 
at Washington to show that they never get 
out on less than $6 to $7 per day for ex- 
penses and that not infrequently, where 
visits to the larger cities are involved, the 
minimum expenditures for lodging and 
subsistence is from $7.50 to $9 or $10 per 
day. It was in consequence of this show- 
ing that formal recommendation was re- 
cently made to Congress that the allow- 
ance for actual expenses to Government 
employes when traveling be increased from 
$5 to $7 per day and that the per diem 
allowance, in lieu of reimbursement for 
expenses actually incurred be increased 
from $4 to $6 per day. 

It may be of interest to sales managers 
that executives on the inside at Washing- 
ton are of the opinion that one of the main 
reasons why so many valuable men have 
left the Government service in recent 
months for more lucrative employment is 
to be found in dissatisfaction because of 
skimpy traveling allowance. One man had 
to pay $225 out of his own pocket, to meet 
the expenses—over and above what he got 
from the government—of one trip from 
Washington to the Pacific coast and return. 

In figuring the travel expenses of its 
road men the Government has always in- 
sisted that expenses will be on different 
planes, according to the size of the com- 
munities visited and the length of stay at 
each stopping place. This same discrimi- 
nation will obtain in future. That is to 
say the maximum allowance is made for 
travel mainly in and between cities and 
towns where the cost of living is commen- 
surate with cities. For travel mainly in 
rural districts, involving stopovers of less 
than a week in any one place it is figured 
that the cost is about 12% per cent less 
than the city figures. For travel in the 
country districts with stopovers of more 
than a week in one place it is calculated 
the cost should be 25 per cent less than the 
outlay in the cities. The reader will under- 
stand that the above figures are all for sub- 
sistence only, that is, for the items of lodg- 
ing, food and laundry. It does not, of 
course, include transportation, outlay for 
Pullman accommodations, or certain special 
charges such as the Pullman porter fee. 
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OQ Ann ouncement 


Our conitant search, in the interests of our 


clients, for men of achievement, whose charaéter 
and ability are in keeping with our established 
standards, is rewarded again in the addition to 
our organization of 


MR. GEORGE F HOBART 


who, from the position of Manager of Promotion 


of the Audit Bureau of Circulations, comes to us as 


Direétor of Plan and 
Space Buying ‘Departments 


Mr. Hosarrt brings to us a knowledge of publi- 
cations that is unique in character and interna- 
= tional in scope. This, combined with his previous 
=. experience as an advertising agency manager, will 
mean much to the clients of this organization. 
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JOHNSON, READ 
&3’ COMPANY 
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eAdvertising 


202 SouTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 


Charter Member American Association of Adi ertising Agencies 
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He Prepares the Territory for the 
Big Sales Machine 


, ‘HE expensive machine, manned by expert mechanics, operates 
only with maximum efhciency when it is the first consideration 
of organized plans. 


Interruptions, delays for material to arrive or be prepared, simply 
curtail production. 


The Sales Organization is a costly machine whose power to 
produce suffers a serious set-back when the ground is not prepared 
for final action. 


The Dramatizep Sate Document prepares the ground, and 
does other things too. 


Information furnished upon request. 


Bert L. White Company 


Dealer Development and Sales Promotion 
1215 to 1227 Fullerton Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Before You Send a Man to Englan 


By Rowland F. Jackson 


Sales and Advertising Manager, Luke & Spencer, Ltd., England 


When Mr. Channell decided to put O-Cedar mops on the British market he took over a crew of 


American star salesmen. 


They went, but they didn’t get. He sent them back home, and brought on a 


crew of his best Southern salesmen. It wasn’t long before Old England was populated with O-Cedar 


mops and polishes. 


that are not generally understood here. 
was sales director of his concern. 


R. ASPLEY has asked me to do 

a peculiar thing. He wishes me 

to write something which will help 
you people over there to more successfully 
invade our home market. In a word, to 
endeavor to describe the type of American 
salesman that would be most Ifkely to make 
good with us. 

Some of you have already a pretty 
shrewd idea of the kind of man who might 
sell us, but I'll warrant that many a top- 
notch American salesman will yet find his 
Waterloo in old England. 

I saw such a good man in action only 
the other day. He was carrying an office 
specialty which needed demonstration and 
had lured the buyer from his den by the 
device of sending in a private visiting card. 
Now when the curious buyer discovered 
the salesman’s real errand there was re- 
sentment and antagonism straight away. 
That did not appear to worry the Amer 
ican boy. He squared up, plunged 
straight into his work and told a good 
tale really well. No response seemed to 
be forthcoming, so he came back from 
another angle and rattled off a further 
monologue. This time he got it—in the 
neck, From my vantage point “offstage” 
[ admired his nerve and resiliency, but 
the odds were all against him. He did 
not appear to realize that there was not 
a ghost of a chance for him at any point 
of the interview. As he warmed to his 
work his accent and American idiom be- 
came more and more pronounced and 
when he pulled up on a triumphant note 
of expectancy I felt sorry for him. Be 
it said to his credit that he kept his 
balance all right. The manner of his 
leave taking was the best part of his work, 
hut he went out into “the cauld blast” ob- 
viously puzzled. 

The buyer, a decent fellow enough, but 
one of the old school, came over to me 
with the remark, “That kind of thing might 
be all right for the States, but it won’t do 
for me. Why do they talk so fast? 1 
couldn’t follow half his tale.” I could have 
replied, “No, and you didn’t try very hard.” 

The man’s story was sound and logical 
enough, but to the mind of this very typical 
buyer it was just an exposition of Amer 
ican selling methods, unedited and undi- 
luted, and it assuredly did not “do.” 

I would like to have recommended that 
enthusiastic specialty boy to ask himself 
whether a good and wise short story writer 
would send to Harper’s just the same 
kind of quite excellent yarn which the 
Saturday Evening Post cheerfully paid him 
for. Out of that cryptic query he might 
have wrested the magic word, “Adapta- 


- 
fion 


It should have been sales manager. 


That should be your watchword. Granted 
that they know their business, choose men 
of a malleable and adaptive type. Quiet- 
mannered men, who do not talk too quickly, 
and who, preferably, have voices of a me- 
dium or fairly low pitch. Let them be the 
shrewd and more patient sort that can sit 
back and enjoy hearing the other man’s 
point of view; the sort that, whatever be- 
tides, can maintain throughout their inter- 


| 


This is Mr. Jackson, who says: “Fire- 
works don’t go in British salesmanship. 
They send our buyers into their shells, 
which are mighty tough and hard to pry 
open.” 


views a tone of steady and_ respectful 
courtesy. We don't like men who sit un 
and beg, but an abrupt and over-confident 
manner is fatal. Cross out the “prancers” 
and “dashers,” however bright they are or 
however brilliant their record over there. 
And let the “full power live-wire” also 
stay at home to carry on the good work. 
They would have a shattering experience 
over here. Fireworks send our buyers into 
their shells and those same shells are 
mighty tough and hard to pry open. 

If your teams could have a short train- 
ing course by someone who thoroughly 
understood what was required it would 
save them many a bump. Such a man 
might keep in touch with them while they 
were at work and render first aid when 
they fell down. 
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In this article Mr. Jackson telis something of the peculiarities of the British buyer 
Incidentally, we stated in a previous issue that Mr. Jackson 


Real study of our daily and weekly press, 
magazines, trade journals, etc., would help 
men who were here on a long trip to 
“sense” us. They should be instructed to 
seize upon every opportunity of sizing up 
our national character. A really intelli- 
gent man could learn a lot about us from 
a study of Boswell’s “Life of Johnson,” 
for the worthy doctor was a fine and typical 
John Bull, and embodied most of our 
strong points, as well as many of our 
weaknesses. 

In good faith and without offence | 
would advise that all pronounced Amer 
icanisms in speech and idiom should b 
severely pruned. Before they leave head- 
quarters the men should be absolutely 
“sold” upon the urgent necessity of a re- 
adjustment of attitude. 

Someone should convince them that they 
need not sacrifice one jot of personal « 
national pride in thus adapting themselves, 
however distasteful the change appears to 


them. It is just sheer horse sense. 

A man who glibly reels off a sales story, 
however cleverly, arouses a sort of vague 
suspicion here. If, in addition, he has a 
showy style, so much the worse for him 
If, and this is not inconceivable, he has an 
air of having come across to show us Brit- 
ishers how it should really be done he wil! 


have a harrowing journey. 
Some may think that no man would be 


so silly, but | have seen quite a few of your 


men fail through over-much aggressive- 
ness and a “watch-me-sell-you” style. 

Let these enthusiasts tone down some- 
what. We simply will not be talked out 
by this sort of Johnny. We admire sturdy 
independence, strength of character and 
loyalty to one’s house, but British buyers, 
as I know them, strongly resent a too “for- 
ward spirit.” 

Up in Scotland on a snowy afternoon, I 
once had to stand in a little vestibule while 
a very evident American traveling man 
tried to sell the white-haired old buyer 
some small tools. He was a great man, 
that buyer. Stiff and stern and straight. 
The salesman went merrily along with his 
tool oration, drew at last to a finish, placed 
an order book on the narrow counter, and 
then (to my horror) flashed his uncorked 
pen in the most confident fashion and pre- 
sented it (butt end first), to—a six-foot 
chunk of the Grampian mountains. 
draw a veil over what followed. 
painful, and neither side 
other in the least. 

Now I knew that old boy to be a most 
kindly man at heart, and a good, 
buyer. 


I will 
It was 
understood the 


sound 
But he was terribly outraged by 
the easy assumption of that fountain per 
act. It hurt him. 


An important point for your men to 
remember is that of our national trait of 
reticence. Not many of us noise abroad 
facts and figures regarding what we are 
pleased to call the inner side of our busi- 
ness. Your fearless openness in this re- 
spect provides a great and interesting con- 
trast. 

Our best salesmen exercise a very proper 
caution in speaking to buyers of their ex- 
periences elsewhere, and no man of sense 
would exhibit orders which he had taken 
from other firms. 

I have said nothing of how your men 
might be thrown down by the startling 
difference between the buyers of our north- 
east coast shipbuilding and iron and steel 


district and those of our midland cities, 
say Birmingham and Coventry. 

This divergence of character is not, of 
course, peculiar to the British Isles, but 
we have some extraordinary contrasts in 
very small areas. 

I don’t mean to imply that we all of us 
here study these highly interesting and im- 
portant sales aspects. It would be better 
for some of us if we did. A sufficiently 
thorough investigation would provide valu- 
able data for guidance in selecting suitable 
types of men for various districts. To 
borrow a title from G. K. Chesterton, these 
“tremendous trifles”’ are things to he 
reckoned with. 


a salesman likes 
— towork Indianapolis 


—and he gets results, too, if he 
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has joined forces with the Mer- 
chandising Service Department 
of The Indianapolis News. 


—his sales manager knows that constructive 
work has preceded the salesman’s visit. 
portfolio of the advertisements along with 
detailed information of the buying habits of 
the trade are given the-salesman. Then he 
has a route book from The News with the 
names, addresses and ratings of all the dealers. 
Before he starts out the jobber, dealer and 
consumer attitude toward his product is ex- 
plained to him. The salesman is enthused; 
and the sales manager enthusiastic about the 
results. 


—waste effort is eliminated when the Mer- 
chandising Service Department of The News 
co-operates with the manufacturer. Sales work 
gets maximum results. Errors are practically 
eliminated, 


Ask The News for an 
analysis of the sales possi- 
bilities of your product in 
The Indianapolis Radius. 


FRANK T. CARROLL, 
Advertising Manager, 
Indianapolis. 


-w York Office Chicago Office 
Jan A. Carroll, dq. B. Les, 
Tribune Bldg. First Nat. Bank Bldg. 
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Another “‘Aye” for Mr. 
Neff’s Plan 


By James L. Andrews 


Sales Manager, Kohn Manufacturing Co., 
Bradford, Pa. 


AM strong for the National Associa- 
] tion idea and also strong for the 

magazine thing and I think (as one 
of the other good brothers has already 
stated), that the Dartnell Corporation is 
the proper organization to handle it 
through Sates MANAGEMENT. 

Mr. Neff said a whole mouth full when 
he said, “I am a great believer in co-opera- 
tion. I get a great deal of inspiration from 
mingling with men,” etc., and I gather from 
that that Mr. Neff ‘is also strong for a 
national convention. Me for Mr. Neff. 

Any of those “best sales managers” 
who won’t attend or even join, is dis- 
playing a weakness. He is slipping and 
should hie himself to the nearest under- 
taker and order one of those wooden 
kimonos, for he is fast getting into the 
class known as “dead ones,” or in other 
words, individualistic. 

After you have sat behind a battle 
scarred old desk for three hundred and 
sixty-five days, dealing out “bull” to six- 
teen salesmen once a week, along toward 
the tail end it becomes an effort and you 
just dread to have the day come when they 
are to get their weekly letter. Wouldn't 
that mingling with men stunt help like 
everything? You can just bet a cream puff 
it would. 

And another thing; I’d like to look some 
of our brother sales managers in the eye 
and grab them by the hand and then when- 
ever I had an occasion to read one of their 
articles I could do so with pleasure or 
with displeasure, for it’s a sure thing that 
I am not going to like all of those “birds.” 

I had some correspondence with a sales- 
man in Alabama asking for a position with 
my firm, and after the usual preliminaries 
were over, I had a new salesman on our 
staff by the name of George W. Thompson. 

After George had sent in several small 
orders the thought came to me that if the 
“W” in George’s moniker stood for Wash- 
ington, I had a salesman that was a little 
off color, especially coming from Birming- 
ham, Alabama. So I sent out a hurry-up 
call for a photograph of each salesman, 
giving as an excuse that I wanted to use 
them in our house organ. But, why go any 
farther? I had guessed right. George was 
as black as the ace of clubs. 

Since then, I look ’em in the eye, give 
them the once over before I close with 
them and I am wondering if that same 
thing ever happened with Mr. Neff. But, 
whether it did or not, I am strong for 
that mingling of men and a national con- 
vention, 


“SALES MANAGEMENT is coming to my 
desk regularly, and I find that it con- 
tains much interesting material. It ap- 
pears to be one of the few high class 
journals devoted to sales organization 
and management.”—C. C. Hine, Sales 
Mer., Globe Grain & Milling Co. 
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A new kind of traveling bag 


An attractive line of trade-builders 


OT a stitch, seam or rivet 
anywhere! Strong and dur- 
able! That’s thenew Nauga- 

hyde Bag— made in one piece and 
absolutely water-proof and _ stain- 
proof. Its handsome black surface 
can be wiped clean with a damp 
cloth. 


The material is first fitted carefully 
over the steel frame of the bag; then 
—by a special process of our own— 
the seams, joints and corner re- 
inforcements are all fused together 
into one piece. 


The result is a bag that can stand 
the hard knocks of modern travel and 
yet keep its smart appearance. The 
bags are made in various attractive 
styles, with the finest of brass fittings 
and specially selected linings. Men 
and women everywhere who demand 
distinctive luggage will want Nauga- 
hyde Bags. 


Naugahyde is adurable and water- 
proof material recently perfected in 
the laboratories of the United States 
Rubber Company. Its composition 
and processes of manufacture make 
it an exclusive product. 


A whole group of Naugahyde 
specialties 

The traveling bags are but a part 
of the big family of Naugahyde prod- 
ucts. Suitcases, fitted cases, brief 
cases, belts and a number of other 
articles are now being designed and 
manufactured. An announcement of 
their readiness for distribution will 
be made soon. Your customers will 
be enthusiastic about the whole line. 


The Naugahyde Bags retail from 
$13.50 to $18.50. Every bag is backed 
by the reputation of the oldest rubber 
manufacturer in the world. Drop us 
a line today—we shall be glad to tell 
you about these trade-builders and 
the whole Naugahyde line. 


United States Rubber Company 


Se 
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Building a $27,000,000 Busi- 


ness in Seven Years 


Here is another story of a concern that started in a small way by mail and 
subsequently turned to personal salesmanship to secure intense distribution. 
The point of particular interest in this story 1s the fallacy of laying too much 
stress on such points as “saving the salesman’s salary’ and “you get the 
benefit of the advertising saving.” While these “arguments” may influence an 
occasional sale, they are certain to prove a boomerang later when your sales 


activities are enlarged. 


On April 21st E. J. Brach & Sons, Chi- 
cago candy manufacturers, did something 
that made the candy industry gasp. With 
one stroke of the pen—or ratlier the print- 
ing press—they cut off sales to 30,000 retail 
dealers, and discontinued soliciting orders 
from 150,000 prospective dealers. Here- 
after their entire output, said to exceed 
fifty million pounds annually, will be 
sold through the jobber, excepting only 
their sales to five and ten cent stores. This 
daring step was backed up by equally spec- 
tacular tactics, making a story that every 
sales manager will find interesting. 

Seven years ago Brach had a candy shop 
on the North Side. He = specialized 
on caramels. As _ his trade increased 
he invented special machinery for mak- 
ing his candy, and it wasn’t long before 
the little retail business was looking for 
new world’s to conquer. Brach was not 
the sort of type to sit down and wait 
for business to come to him. He agreed 
with Emerson that the man who made a 
better caramel would have a beaten path 
to his door, but he had his doubts as to 
how people would know he made a 
better caramel unless he told them 
about it. 


Henry Ford of the Candy Business 

With the invention of cost cutting 
machinery Brach decided to solicit busi- 
ness from other retailers by mail. The 
basis of his appeal was that by buying 
their candy from him the merchant 
could save the salesman’s salary. Inas- 
much as he was dealing mainly with 
small country merchants and _ general 
stores the homely appeal served as an 
entering wedge, and it was not long be- 
fore Brach was doing quite a good sized 
business. Increasing volume permitted 
still further price reductions, with the 
result that Brach soon found himself in a 
position to cater to the requirements of 
the large department stores, and such 
concerns as Woolworth’s and the like. 
New factories were added to care for 
this increasing demand, and in candy 
circles Brach was commonly referred to 
as “the Henry Ford of the candy in- 
dustry.” 

Every step of this development work 
was attended by aggressive sales work, 
but up to about two years ago it was 
mostly of the mail order variety. While 
it is true these tactics put nearly 30,000 
accounts on the Brach books, the man- 
agement realized the value of fine comb 
intensive distribution without which the 
full measure of success was not possible. 
Intensive distribution permits better 
service—an important consideration in 
the candy business—and it means lower 
selling costs. More than that it means 
greater volume per capita. Selecting 


Chicago as a starting point salesmen 
were put out to thoroughly detail the 
trade. These men were backed up with 
$45,000 worth of advertising in the local 
newspapers and some outdoor bulletins. 
Knowing the driving value of dominat- 
ing space, this campaign was so ar- 
ranged that everybody in Chicago knew 
about Brach’s almond bars (the leader 
used to carry the line). 

In connection with this campaign it is 
interesting to note that the whole thing 
was conceived and executed in a big 
way, which undoubtedly explains why 
big results were secured. Instead of 
attempting to sell single almond bars, 
the advertising urged the public to buy 
them by the box. To give impetus to 
the box idea arrangements were made 
with some of the State Street stores to 
feature almond bars by the box in their 
store advertising. As the sales resist- 
ance diminished under the hammer blows 
of the advertising more salesmen were 
added. These were carefully trained in 
a salesman’s school. At this writing the 
company is operating 30 salesmen. Four 
factories are required to care for the 
business, the combined capacity of these 
factories is said by the sales manager 
of the company to exceed two million 
pounds of candy a week. 


Winning Over the Jobbers Salesmen 

Results from the first year of adver- 
tising have been so satisfying that a 
still larger campaign will be launched 
this year, an appropriation of $100,000 
having been set aside, we are informed 
by outside sources, for the purpose. This 
sum will be spent entirely in Chicago, as 
the management wants to entrench its 
90 per cent distribution in that market 
before it proceeds too far with its 
scheme of intensive national distribu- 
tion. As in the past year local news- 
papers will be used as a vehicle to reach 
the consumer. 

At the time the change was made from 
direct selling over to the jobber Mr. Cooper, 
the Brach sales manager, realized that it 
was very necessary to get the jobber’s 
salesmen to push the line, and not to be 
content with just taking orders for it. So 
a Jobbers Service Bureau was organized, 
a department especially charged with the 
task of educating and stimulating jobber’s 
salesmen. One of the things that this de- 
partment did that made a great hit was to 
bring out a “Silent Salesmen” or “Pocket 
Sample Kit” as it was called. This saved 
the salesmen from having to carry exces- 
sive samples. The “kit” was nothing more 
or less than a sixty page book, pocket size, 
displaying each kind of candy by means of 
full size, life-like illustrations. The spe- 
cial sample equipment prepared for the job- 
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ber’s salesmen also included a neat pocket 
size tray, in which were mounted samples 
of the leading Brach candies. The pocket 
idea—no lugging heavy cases—won instant 
favor with the jobber’s salesmen and made 
then friendly from the kick-off. 

While it must be admitted that a 
great share of this success lies in the 
factory, it is generally conceded that 
the $27,000,000 sales mark reached for 
1919 could not have been attained with- 
out the aid of modern sales management 
methods. It had taken five years under 
the old tactics of direct selling and 
spotted distribution to build up an 
$8,000,000 business. When modern sales 
ideas were injected into the business, 
and personal salesmanship backed up by 
intelligently planned advertising em- 
ployed, sales moved forward by leaps 
and bounds. The gain in two years was 
several times as great as the gain in 
five years under the rule of thumb tac- 
tics. All of which goes to show that 
when you want quick results there is 
nothing to equal a hustling, live wire 
salesman -with an advertising portfolio 
in his pocket. 


German Competition in Cuba 


Competition of German firms, while to 
date not of serious consequence in the 
United States, is already of considerable 
importance in Cuba. Sales of a number 
of lines of merchandise are already being 
made at starvation prices. As an instance, 
clinical thermometers are appearing in 
Cuba at ten cents each, from Germany, as 
compared with about a dollar for a similar 
American made article. Advertising of 
“Genuine German Neo-salvarsan” is al- 
ready running in Cuban newspapers. This 
condition is attracting considerable interest 
among American manufacturers interested 
in the Cuban market. One New York adver- 
tising agency—Hoyt’s Service, Inc., has 
just sent the manager of its Foreign De- 
partment to Cuba to make a first hand in- 
vestigation as to sales possibilities in that 
territory. 

Printing Prices Advance Again 

A new wage agreement has been con- 
cluded between the employing printers and 
the unions in Chicago which will mean an 
average increase of at least fifteen percent 
in labor costs to the publisher and adver- 
tiser. This is the third increase of its kind 
since SALES MANAGEMENT was started about 
a year and a half ago. The cost of pro- 
ducing a magazine according to the chair- 
man of the cost committee of the Chicago 
Trade Press Association has increased 
nearly 100 percent since the outbreak of the 
European war. It is expected that this 
further increase in production costs will 
drive many of the weaker publications out 
of business, and bring about consolidations. 
The stronger papers will endeavor to meet 
the situation by advancing subscription and 
advertising rates. The pending advance in 
postage rates for second-class matter is ex- 
pected to bring still more publications from 
New York to Chicago. Among the New 
York publications which have arranged to 
print Western editions in Chicago are Les- 
lies, Cosmopolitan, Hearsts, Review of Re- 
views and Good Housekeeping. 


1) 


61 New | 


Industries 


| 

| 
have decided to locate in Baltimore since June, | 
1919. This involved plant investments of $25,- | 
700,000 and labor demands of 14,600 people. 
The industrial expansions undertaken during the 
same period increased the totals to $58,200,000 | 
for plant expenditures and to 31,000 for addi- | 
tional employes. I | 


Baltimore is very much awake. She’s pushing 
ahead at a tremendous pace. 


But still it costs less to put a successful adver- 
tising campaign into operation in Baltimore than | 
in many other cities. The Sunpapers thoroughly 
cover the situation at one advertising rate. Con- | 
centrate your campaign in THE SUN and with | 
THE SUN and you will capture the Baltimore | 
market. It’s true that— | 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S. OSBORN 
Times Bldg., New York. Tribune Bldg., Chicago. | | 
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ACH copy of a McGraw-Hill pub- 
lication reaches its reader fresh 
from the last-minute section of a living, 
humming card-index of engineering 
journalism. Directly supported by a 
staff of expert editors and fact-digest- 
ors, each McGraw-Hill technical jour- 
nal forms a printed link connecting its 
readers with the vital center of the 
greatest engineering news gathering or- 
ganization in the world. 


Visit a new power plant in Washing- 
ton State or study a new phase of min- 
ing in Arizona and it’s a safe guess that 
a McGraw-Hill man has been there be- 
fore you. If a street railway in Cleve- 
land tries out a new fare system; or a re- 


SF? a 
——— 


ELECTRIC teatiw, AY 
JOURNAL 


oy teose From the living files 
~=s-*~ of Engineering Journalism 


tail store in Maine develops a profitable 
renting plan on electric fans, McGraw- 
Hill knows about it. And in the short- 
est possible time the information goes 
into the publishing filing cabinet to come 
out immediately in the pages of those 
McGraw-Hill publications whose read- 
ers need it most. 


Wherever such engineering develop- 
ment is going on, there material and 
equipment are being bought and used. 
The men who make decisions on the 
purchase of this material are engineers 
and engineering executives. Also they 
are McGraw-Hill readers. If your 
product fits their field, McGraw-Hill 
pages will help you sell it. 


The 11 McGraw-Hill Publications 


McGRAW-HILL COMPANY, Inc., Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 


once 


eA Le SAORI SE hn 


ancient 


enema 
pe ies 


baseball fan. 


ERE are facts which every sales manager will 


want to carry away with him. 


And so do these facts! These eleven technical journals 
exert as powerful a selling force as your salesmen who call 
on a thousand executives a month. 


American Machinist: The representative 
paper of those who make use of and sell ma- 
chine tools. Covers design, construction and 
operation; also plant management. 


Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering: 
Reaches the operating officials of chemical and 
industrial works, iron and steel plants, ore 
dressing mills and smelters. 


Coal Age: The only national coal mine en- 
gineering. weekly; covering the mining, han- 
dling, distribution of coal, manufacture of 
coke and byproducts. 


Electrical Merchandising: Serves the elec- 
tric trade—the dealer, the contractor, the job- 
ber, the central station commercial official, the 
manufacturer of electrical appliances—with all 
the new selling ideas and methods. 


Electrical World: Reflects and interprets 
current developments in the practice of the 
engineering, central station, manufacturing and 
general business fields of theoretical and ap- 
plied electricity. 


Journal of Electricity: Combines the service 
of the electrical trio of publications with refer- 


These facts may look dry , but ~ 


It would be easy to bore a clergyman with statements = 
about the selling capacities of your several salesmen. To you, e) Move 
however, those facts are as human as batting averages to the 
They deal with moving the goods. 


These publications call on 168,000 engineers and engi- 8 


neering executives a month! And Engineers Buy! 


ence to the special geographical and trade con- 
ditions west of the Rockies. 


Electric Railway Journal: The accepted au- 
thority everywhere on electric railway con- 
struction, operating and maintenance engineer- 
ing, practical methods, mechanical, traffic, 
financial, etc. 


Engineering and Mining Journal: The 
standard publication of the metal mining field 
for over 50 years; covers every phase of the 
mining of metals and the milling and smelting 
of ores everywhere. 


Engineering News-Record: The leading 
civil engineering and contracting publication, 
with 33,000 readers weekly. Covers design, 
construction methods and research. 

Power: The only weekly power plant paper. 
Covers the generation and transmission of 
power—steam and electrical—including hydro- 
electric, refrigeration, heating, lighting, venti- 
lation, elevator work. 

Ingenieria International: The educational 
review of American engineering methods and 
practice; circulates among Spanish-speaking 
engineers and industrial executives in Latin 
America, the Philippines and Spain. 


When you see a new cement mixer going by on a freight car, a load of conduit on its way 
to the job, or motors, oils, paints or labor-saving machinery en route to a new industrial home 
you can bet that the man who decided on its purchase—the man who said “We'll take this kind” 
—was an engineer. 


The 11 McGraw-Hill Publications 


McGRAW-HILL COMPANY, Inc., Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 


C. R. Olson 
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Farm Journal Advertisements Boost This Firm’s Business 


1513 Mallers Bldg. 


NO 


Here’s another live, up-and- 
coming “Farm Journal” store! 


Gust Eastland & Co., Cambridge, 


Ill., are just one of a host of wide-awake 
merchants who understand the great advan- 
tage in selling Farm Journal advertised 
goods. 1,382 of our prosperous subscribers 
live within the trading radius of this store. 
They are good customers because they know 
the goods that Gust Eastland & Co. sell, by 
seeing them advertised in The Farm Journal. 


Sales managers will find The Farm 
Journal’s influence among farmers and merchants 
a profitable business builder and a remarkable help 
to their salesmen. 


The jarm 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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Washington Square 


a 


Representative Farm 
Journal Advertisers 
Include — 


Delco-Light 

Elgin Watches 

Ingersoll Watches 

Lucas Paints and Varnishes 

Columbia Graphophones 

‘“‘Ball Band” Rubber Footwear 

U. S. Rubber Footwear 

Sloan’s Liniment 

Colgate’s Dental Cream and 
Shaving Soap 

Blabon Linoleum 

O-Cedar Polish 

Mellin’s Food 

Westclox 

Pepsodent 

Aetna Explosives 

Pratts Poultry Regulator 

Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 

Vaseline Capsicum 

Mentholatum 

Resinol 


ournal 


Moves most goods because read by most farm 
people — 1,050,000 circulation a month 


NEW YORK 
15 East 4Oth Street 
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How Sales Managers Use the 
Bureau of Standards 


To the average sales manager the National Bureau of Standards seems far removed from his ez 
The very name is forbidding. 


day problems. 


By Waldon Fawcett 


It suggests the academic. 


ver\- 


Yet there are many instances 


of where a sales manager has built up a whole sales campaign out of the activities of this little under- 


stood, and even less appreciated, government bureau. 


Even though you may be well acquainted with 


the bureau and its work, you will find Mr. Fawcett’s summary of ways in which the Bureau of Stand- 
ards can help you in your work suggestive and interesting. 


N February 25th a conference was 

held at the Bureau of Standards 

in Washington to consider a draft 
of storage battery specifications which 
had been prepared by the Bureau for the 
Motor Transport Corps. It was attended 
by members of the Electrical Equipmert 
Committee of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, manufacturer’s representa- 
tives, members of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers Committee on 
Storage Batteries, and various govern- 
ment representatives. Asa result of that 
conference it is quite possible that a new 
set of standards will be established for 
the manufacture of storage batteries, 
which will exert a wide influence upon 
the marketing of this product in the fu- 
ture. There is hardly a week that passes 
but what the Bureau of Standards does 
not do something of interest to every 
wide-awake sales manager. And in view 
of the fact that there is a strong senti- 
ment in Congress to extend the work of 
this bureau even more into commercial 
fields, it should be interesting to consider 
how the Bureau of Standards functions, 
and how its work can be hitched up more 
effectively to furthering the interests of 
the sales department. 


Over 100,000 Tests in One Year 


During the last year the Bureau made 
over 100,000 tests, covering every imagin- 
able commodity designed for everyday 
use. Every now and then there is in the 
newspapers and the 
great blare of trumpets when some sig- 
nificant new is made at the 
Bureau and it thus comes out that this 
unique institution is co-operating actively 
with this or that industry. The 
manager reads over his morning cup of 
coffee that Uncle Sam’s specialists, work 
ing with sharps from the commercial 
field, have found a way to prolong the 
tife of electric lamps or have invented a 
new grade of wrapping paper, of greater 
strength than any heretofore known, or 
have hit upon a way to make textiles 
from long staple cotton that will answer 
all the purposes of linen. “Fine,” 
the sales manager instinctively, with his 
hurried gulp, but with a feeling that it 
may be many moons ere the benefit of 
the new “find” is translated to him in 
the form of ammunition for use on the 
firing line. 

The part of the Bureau’s work that, 
because it is “just routine,’ does not get 
headlines in the newspapers, holds, if we 
will but recognize it, vastly more pos- 


business press a 


“discovery” 


sales 


Savs 


sibilities for the sales managers. It is 
mighty comforting to hear, maybe, that 
the wizards at the Bureau have found a 
way to manufacture from the stalks of 
bananas a packing for journal boxes that 
is entirely satisfactory, but for the pur- 
poses of everyday salesmanship, it may 
be more important to the sales manager 
to learn whether his allegedly ‘“water- 
proof” ink is actually waterproof; 
whether his “fireproof” shingles won't 
burn as he claims; or whether his sub 
stitute for sole leather has all the vir- 
tues that the firm’s advertising 
writer imputes to it. 

Your inadequately-titled Bureau of 
Standards comes by the inside knowledge 
of everyday merchandise quite logically, 
because it is officially constituted to re- 
solve the doubts of Federal buyers. It 
is, in short, the official “dog” on which is 
tried the staples and specialties intended 
for Government consumption and, be it 
added, nothing is too commonplace nor 
sufficiently “standard” 
through long acceptance, to deter Gov- 
ernment purchasing agents from putting 
it up to the Standards Bureau for a 
learned opinion as to its real merits and 
integrity. The Bureau of Standards 
does an immense amount of testing for 
private interests. 


cops 


established as 


The volume is, indeed, 
steadily increasing as the business pub 
lic gains closer acquaintance with the 
functions of the institution. Sometimes 
such tests are on the initiative of a manu 
facturer who seeks an impartial detached 
estimate of his product. More often they 
are at the behest of a cautious or suspt- 
ultimate this 
private testing is overshadowed, in scope 
and volume, by the testing which the Bu 
reau does for the Government 


cious consumer. But all 


‘Follow Government Lead in Buying 


When look into it, too, there is 
more significance than you might at first 
suspect in the function of the National 
Bureau of Standards as a testing bureau 
designed to give expert advice on pur- 
chases by all the departments of the gov 
ernment. Advanced thought at Washing- 
ton is to the effect that the Government 
can do no greater service to the country 
than to place its own purchases upon a 
basis which may be taken as a standard 
by the public at large. By the corre- 
spondence that is all the while coming to 
the departmental offices and by other 
evidence, it is realized that the example 
of the Government in buying has a far 
greater influence upon the public than 


you 
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has been generally supposed. Accord- 
ingly we have a marked disposition on 
the part of Federal administrators to call 
in the Standards Bureau as “consulting 
expert” not merely for the sake of put- 
ting Governmental purchases on an eco- 
nomical and businesslike basis and to 
enable Uncle Sam to get the full worth 
of his money, but likewise to make sure 
that and selection by the 
Government will afford the proper prece- 
dent for private buyers. 

No seller should get the idea that 


specification 


these tests that are made as a guide to 
government purchases (but the 
of which are incidentally open to the. en 
tire buying public) deal only with 

materials or are otherwise outside his 
orbit. Not long ago, at the request of 
the Purchase Division of the 
partment, the Br 


ireau. made chaustive 
comparative tests of the endurance 
shown under wear by various rf 
baseballs. Some time since, the Bureau 


made use of the furnace, which is a 
valuable feature of its equipment, to test 
the different steel safes and safe cabine 
now on the market. A i: 

has been perfected to test the wearing 
quality of the different kinds of le 
leather and sole leather substitutes and 
just how practical is the testing that goes 
on, as a guide to governmental purchas- 
ing may be surmised from the circum 
stance that in the realm of rubber goods, 
recent conclusive try-outs 1 


ber jar rings for canning, fire hose, at 


covere 
mobile tires and a whole range of hos- 
pital supplies, including rubl 
hot water bottles, air cushions and sur- 
gloves. 


geons 


The Case of Household Refrigerators 


1 


For the sales manager, one of the com- 
forting thoughts in connection with this 
governmental mania for testing is that 
the testing institution yields to the 1 
of the sellers: “If dissatisfied, tell us; if 
satisfied, tell others.” In so far as ad- 
visory service on a pending government 
contract is concerned, there is, of course, 
nothing for the Standards Bureau to do 
but to place in deadly parallel for the 
benefit of the makers of requisitions, the 
showings made by the various commodi- 
ties that have been subjected to scrutiny. 
When it comes to the general public, 
however, we have no spectacle of a Fed- 
eral busybody rushing to blab 
giving the producer or seller an oppor 
tunity to remedy defects or shortcomings 
of which even the maker of the wares 


it without 


Send for This 
Dartnell Catalogue 


NO OBLIGATION 


It will give you informa- 
tion concerning the many 
new reports on sales meth- 
ods and practice which we 
have recently issued; 
standard manuals which 
will help you in your work 
of developing salesmen; 
standard forms for sales 
department use; __ sales- 
man’s application blanks; 
our survey of sales man- 
agement practice, collec- 
tion of sales manager’s 
letters, etc., etc. The cat- 


alogue will be sent FREE 
to any sales executive. 


Get on Our Mailing List 


We are continually issuing an- 
nouncements of new data com- 
piled by us of interest to sales 
managers, and other activities 
connected with the sales research 
work we are doing. Are you re- 
ceiving these announcements reg- 
ularly? If not, we will be glad to 
put you on the mailing list. No 
charge or obligation. Write for 
the catalogue and automatically 
get on our “Active” list. 


The Dartnell Corporation 
Publishers to Sales Managers 
223 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 


may have been ignorant until the inten- 
sive governmental scrutiny revealed 
them. 

By way of illustration of the benevo- 
lence of the governmental oracle on “the 
good buy” there may be cited the illumi- 
nating case of the household refriger- 
ators. Several years ago, the Bureau of 
Standards was, incident to the routine of 
Government purchase, called upon to 
make what was perhaps the first exhaus- 
tive, comparative test of the various 
makes of household refrigerators on the 
commercial market. To the surprise of 
everybody concerned, this acid test 
showed that one of the cheapest refriger- 
ators on the market was far and away 
the best on the score of efficiency and 
proper construction. A rumor of this 
rather sensational finding leaked out and 
the Bureau was deluged with inquiries 
from everyday citizens as to the name of 
the refrigerator that possessed such un- 
usual virtue. But did the Bureau forth- 
with share its secret with all comers? 
It did not. Instead, it followed the con- 
structive course. The results of that test 
were communicated in detail to every 
refrigerator manufacturer whose prod- 
uct had been purchased in the open mar- 
ket for test purposes and — without in 
any case any mention of names—each 
maker was given an opportunity to see 
just how his product stacked up along- 
side of those of his trade rivals and just 
what he should do to attain 100 per cent 
quality. 


Far Reaching Sales Influence 


Whereas the Bureau of Standards has 
to, rightfully enough, give preference to 
tests for the Government when Federal 
buyers stand waiting to be “tipped off” 
on their current selections, it is only in 
exceptional circumstances that this re- 
search center cannot give prompt atten- 
tion to the steadily mounting volume of 
independent inquiries from commercial 
quarters. As the exceptional resources 
of the Standards establishment come to 
be appreciated—it operates, for example, 
its own paper mill and its own textile 
plant to create experimental, test sam- 
ples—there is a growing disposition in 
business circles to turn to it for sugges- 
tions and for frank appraisals. The in- 
quiries that thus come unsolicited from 
the business community range them- 
selves in two classes. On the one hand, 
there are the requests from those inter- 
ests that would enlist the aid of the Bu- 
reau to remedy defects or scotch short- 
comings that have baffled the men at the 
manufacturing plant. On the other hand, 
there are the submissions from makers 
and marketers of goods who, conscious 
of no lack in their products are, never- 
theless, curious as to the estimate of 
merit which an impartial inventory would 
give and the suggestions for betterment 
it might bring out. 

“Oh, yes, I know the Bureau of Stand- 
ards is working with manufacturers,” ] 
fancy the unconvinced manager 
may remark, “but that is on the produc- 
tion side of the business. My only in- 
terest is in how soon any resultant im- 
provements will get through to me in the 
form of new features or selling points.” 
Don’t believe that the Standards Bureau 
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has no contact with the selling end. 
Marketing managers in considerable 
number are today taking their troubles 
to this scientific father confessor and if 
you do not do likewise you are neglect- 
ing a golden opportunity, that’s all. As 
proof, in passing, behold what the Bu- 
reau of Standards is doing for sellers of 
lime and cement by its current investiga- 
tion, the first on record, of the possibili- 
ties of the use of paper bags as contain- 
ers for these commodities. Even more 
to the point perhaps, is the quest in prog- 
ress right now at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards to discover the cause and prescribe 
a remedy for the surface defects such as 
streaks and discolorations which are im- 
pairing the usefulness of collapsible tin 
tubes. 

Improper use of a manufactured prod- 
uct is a fumble that recoils against the 
sales manager and accordingly it is up 
to the sales manager to bear in mind that 
the Standards Bureau may be able to 
help him out if his customers are not 
getting the results that they should. For- 
sooth, look what the Standards Bureau 
has accomplished by its discovery that 
two of the most striking types of “fail- 
ures” for which terra cotta has been in- 
dicted by dissatisfied customers are due 
entirely to lack of knowledge of the 
proper use of terra cotta. Or, look at 
the valuable sales “pointer” that the ex- 
perts at the Bureau of Standards ob- 
tained for marketers of wall board when 
they discovered, a little while ago, that 
inasmuch as all wall boards will expand 
and contract under different atmospheric 
conditions the secret of the greatest pos- 
sible degree of satisfaction is to caution 
the purchaser to nail the board along the 
center, nailing the edges but lightly, and 
placing over the joints wooden strips un- 
derneath whick the board can expand 
and contract at will, without serious harm. 


Big Ideas Free for the Asking 


In the case of new products or com- 
modities just making appearance upon 
the commercial market the Standards 
Bureau may serve the sales manager in 
good stead as a source of information 
and inspiration as to the properties of 
the goods and the uses to which they 
may be put. As a concrete instance, pon- 
der the secrets that the Bureau has un- 
covered as to “nonscatterable” glass in 
which Uncle Sam suddenly took a keen 


interest when it proved available for 
aviators’ goggles and airplane wind 
shields. This institution is particularly 


rich too in knowledge relative to the 
products of two “infant” industries to 
which it has played nurse, namely, the 
rapidly developing American’ dyestuffs 
industry and the proving activities grow- 
ing out of the manufacture in the United 
States of optical glass. When a seller 
of sterling silverware turns to the Bu- 
reau, as he lately did, to ascertain why 
his cherished product would not take as 
high a polish as he thinks it should, it 
would seem as though there was no ques- 
tion from a sales manager but what 
might be in order at Uncle Sam’s “Sign 
of the Interrogation Mark?” 
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The Part That | 
Copy Plays 


Do advertisers really appreciate the 
part that copy plays in the success or 
failure of an advertising campaign? 


C 


a 


In a certain line of business—one that probably 
uses more advertising than any other—it is inter- 
esting to note the part that copy plays. 


The leaders in this line are frequently launching 
new products. And this is their method of pro- 
cedure. 

A territory is chosen for a tryout. Jobbers sup- 
plying that section are consigned a small amount 
of goods. Retail dealers are circularized, notify- 
ing them that the advertising is to start on the 
new product in local newspapers, and that if a 
demand is felt the goods may be obtained from 
the jobber. When practical a full size package is 
sent free to each retailer. 

This is the only trade work. No salesmen are 
employed, no dealer helps used. 


The advertising then starts in the newspapers. 
It must not only sell the consumer but it must 
secure distribution. Usually if the product is a 
“live one” the campaign breaks even or shows a 
small profit at the end of three months. Then, of 
course, the big profits come from consistent re- 
peat business. 

One concern using this method is the largest in 
its field. Its turnover is many millions a year. 
The next largest uses the same plan. Neither 
employs a single salesman to call on the trade. 

Their entire selling effort is their copy in the 
newspapers and magazines. Years ago they em- 
ployed salesmen. Their present method is more 
profitable. 


We cite this case not because we do not believe 
in salesmen and not because we do not believe in 
trade work—but to emphasize the part that copy 
is made to play in one line which includes several 
of the largest advertisers in the country. 


Mail order advertisers too have learned the im- 
portance of copy—they have seen one appeal sell 
ten times the goods of another—they have seen 
a change of copy turn a losing proposition into a 
success. 

Their records prove that the biggest part oi 
success in selling the consumer is played by the 
copy, just as the advertisers mentioned above 
have found the same thing to be true. 


Records covering the expenditure of miillions of 
dollars have taught us the value of certain ap- 
peals—certain styles of copy as compared to 
others. 


From these records we have formulated certain 
Tested Appeals—appeals that on sixty odd ac- 
counts have outsold all other appeals. 


_ Their experience is now available to advertis- 
ers who want their copy to play the part of which 
it is capable. 


Let us send you our little book “The Tested 
\ppeal in Advertising,” the second edition of 
which is just from the press. 


It may be interesting to note that the first edi- 
tion of the Tested Appeal was exhausted by re- 
quests in less than thirty days after publishing 


~ 
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Libraries for Salesmen 
HE most successful houses in the 
country are establishing libraries for 
the benefit of employes. The fact 
that a library is a good business asset for 
the house is appreciated, but more impor- 
tant than the selfish viewpoint of the em- 
ployer is the real value of library books 
for employes. 

Reading for employes has two advan- 
tages: it supplies entertainment or pro- 
vides instruction. Entertainment for an 
important class of employes means much. 
Instruction means a lot for everybody. 
Books develop culture, intelligence and 
spur ambition by broadening the mind. 

To illustrate the sensible influence of 
books on any reader, we quote the follow- 
ing from David Copperfield, by Dickens: 
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—quickly got by the DeVry! 


V HEN the DeVry has projected a motion picture of your 
product onto the office wall of a prospect; when your Salesman 
has added his personal talk; then your prospect knows what 

you and your product actually are. Knowing—he buys! 


So, why don’t you Mr. President—Mr. Sales Manager know how 
this new right arm of salesmanship will multiply sales? Why not 


V see for yourself? 


of 60 cities) will let you see how you can multiply sales. But remem- 
ber—as a poor projector kills a good film you should not fail to see 
a DeVry projector at work before you decide. 


Vv The DeVry is in a class by itself. Weighs 20 pounds. Carries any- 


where! In the hands of a good Salesman it gets him the entree. He makes the pros- 


Yes, He’s booking an Order | 


If you send us the signed coupon below our representative (from one 


“I have been very fortunate in worldly 
matters. Many men have worked much 
harder and yet not succeeded half so well. 
But I never could have done what I have 
done without the habits of punctuality, 
order and diligence, without the determi- 
nation to concentrate myself on one object 
at a time, no matter how quickly its suc- 
cessor should come upon its heels. Heaven 
knows I write this in no spirit of self- 
laudation. 

“My meaning simply is, that whatever I 
have tried to do in life, I have tried with 
all my heart to do well; that whatever I 
have devoted myself to I have devoted 
myself to completely; that in great aims 
and in small I have always been thoroughly 
in earnest.’—Ideas. 


v 
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pect actually see on the walls of his office what your goods are—what they do for the 


buyer. When he sees that—he buys! 


The coupon below is the quick road to information you need. You 
should have it the first possible moment. We will gladly explain not only projectors, 
but the right kind of films and all kindred matters. Why not ask us today? * 


V De 


New York Office 


The De Vry Corporation V 


1210 Marianna Street, Chicago 


. 141 West 42nd Street 
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The De Vry Corporation, 1210 Marianna St., Chicago, Dept. 5. 


You may give demonstration of the DeVry in my office, without obligation. 
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How One Concern Divides 
Its Advertising 


OW much of our advertising ap- 
H propriation shall go into newspa- 

pers? How much for the maga- 
zines?’ How much for outdoor adver- 
tising? How much for printed matter? 
These are questions which bother every 
advertiser, and very few seem to agree. 
A. P. Gray of the Diamond T Motor 
Truck Company answered the question 
so far as his company was concerned in 
his talk last week to the Direct Adver- 
tising Conference held in Chicago under 
the direction of Homer Buckley. “Our 
advertising appropriation this year will 
be divided as follows: 11% per cent in 
national publications; 6 per cent in class 
publications; 7 per cent in outdoor ad- 
vertising; 22%4 per cent in mail adver- 
tising, and the balance for administration 
expense. 

Mr. Gray told how a mail campaign of 
ten pieces had been prepared which the 
company’s district managers sold to their 
dealers at the rate of $2.00 a name. 
When the dealers had to pay cash for 
the advertising matter they were par- 
ticular about the names listed and the 
company thus made positive the circu- 
larizing of about 10,000 hand picked 
prospects. 

The experience of one of the com- 
pany’s larger distributors who purchased 
the campaign for 2,500 names at a cost 
of $5,000 was particularly interesting. 
In a few instances prospects called up 
over the telephone asking that a truck 
be sent over, while others purchased 
trucks off the salesroom floor. At the 
end of the campaign, the dealer reported 
the sale of 100 trucks that he had not 
previously expected to sell. 

One of the unexpected developments 
was the effect of the campaign on the 
dealers selling organization. Before the 
campaign was half over competing truck 
salesmen, attracted by the campaign as 
a sales help began making overtures for 
positions. Applications came in suff- 
cient numbers to enable the distributor 
to attract men he had never been able 
to get before, and thus strengthen his 
sales organization. 

In its direct mail advertising this year, 
the company expects to pay particular 
attention to the farmer. To sell a $3,000 
motor truck to this market the company 
has prepared lists of farmers owning 
160 acres or more, estimating that this 
acreage justifies $3,000 motor truck 
equipment. A selling point in the cam- 
paign will be that with motor truck 
equipment, a farmer can purchase less 
expensive land fifteen miles from town 
and compete in town markets with farm- 
ers without trucks, living ten miles closer 
to town. 


“We wili unhesitatingly say that SALes 
MANAGEMENT is the best magazine we have 
ever read pertaining to sales work and 
ideas. Its greatest asset is that it gives 
facts and not theories and that the arti- 
cles are all ‘meat’.,—Wm. F. O’Brien, Mgr. 
Trade Sales, Health & Milligan Mfg. Co. 
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DAN A. CARROLL 


New Facts on 


the tremendously 


: Rich Baltimore Market 


HEN the Government had to mobilize its industrial forces 
during the war period, it came to Baltimore. Why? Be- 
cause Baltimore had the RESOURCES. And Baltimore still 
has the resources and is expanding faster than ever before in popula- 


tion, territory and business. 


A recent investigation of the Balti- 

more Market, made by the Mer- 
chandising Bureau of The Baltimore 
NEWS, discloses that to its already es- 
tablished 3,000 manufacturing plants, 
employing 159,320  wage-earners, 
drawing annually $247,182,000.00, 
3altimore this year will add 51 new 
industries of such size as the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Co., and the Co- 
lumbia Graphophone Co., calling for 
12,000 employees, in addition to 98 
expansions of present industries re- 
quiring 16,000 extra men and women. 
All of which reflects the BIG pur- 
chasing power in Baltimore’s great 
manufacturing center, where indus- 
trial workers are making BIGGER 
money than elsewhere and spending it 
on all kinds of necessities and luxuries. 


In addition to selling its goods to 
800,000 or more citizens, Baltimore, 
as the center of the most prosperous 
trading areas in the country, also sup- 


plies the wants of thousands of other 
families who come from the nearby 
towns to Baltimore to shop. 


Here is a tremendously big fertile 

field, rich in possibilities for the 
manufacturer who brings his goods to 
such a wealthy market and exploits 
them in a prominent way, consistently 
and persistently, through forceful con- 
centrated advertising in so powerful 
a medium as The NEWS. 


ree advertised in The 
NEWS will move freely because 
The NEWS, with its net paid circula- 
tion of close on to 100,000, covers the 
local field and goes into from 80,000 
to 85,000 out of the 90,000 White 
homes in Baltimore where English is 
spoken, and where The NEWS, en- 
trenched in the confidence of its read- 
ers, puts your message across at a time 
when people have leisure to read and 
digest what they read. 


For Manufacturers, Distributors and Advertising Agents, who are in- 
terested in the Baltimore Market, we have compiled a report that sets 
forth in detail Baltimore’s great resources, the various factors con- 
tributing to the rapid growth of the city, and the distinctive features 
that make it a rich, productive market for all kinds of first class mer- 
chandise. Write us on your business stationery for a copy of this 
valuable report. We will gladly send it to you. 
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Western Representat 
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What You Can Do With 


Direct Advertising 


“T \IRECT advertising enables a man to become rich with the 
aid of the multiplication table—his sales being multiplied 
in proportion to his advertising.” 


The average manufacturer can take a list of one or five or ten 
thousand logical prospects, and with the economical aid of 
Uncle Sam and the right plan and strong copy, make a nominal 
investment in direct advertising boomerang gratifying returns. 


He can make his direct advertising ap- 
propriation pay him bigger dividends 
than the same amount of money in- 
vested in the best salesman that he 
can hire. 


Don’t you think that a mail bag filled 
with attractive, snappy printed matter, 
backed by the right plan, sent out to 
your list of prospective people once a 
month, would make a pretty valuable 
impression upon your trade? 


In two days’ time you could get your 
appeal before all your logical pros- 
pects; how long would it take your 
salesmen to call on every name on your 
mailing list? You could get before your 
entire list at a cost of six to ten cents 
a call; compare this cost to the cost 
of getting before the same people thru 
your salesmen. 


Thru direct advertising you can afford 
to get before your prospects once a 
month—hit them at different times, 
strike them in different moods, when 
stock is low, when the sun is shining, 


after a good dinner. With your sales- 
men you get before them once — or 
possibly twice a year. 


The logical work for salesmen is sell- 
ing. It is expensive and needless to 
waste good salesmen’s time on mis- 
sionary work that can be done better 
thru printed matter. 


Of course a good salesman is generally 
a more effective emissary than a single 
piece of good printed matter; he adds 
the force of his personality to his solici- 
tation and is present to discuss the 
question. 


But it is not economy to pay a high 
priced salesman to scout after 
prospects. 


If Uncle Sam and Long Distance Sell- 
ing are on your payroll to pick up leads 
for your salesmen to sell, and do the 
work at an office boy’s stipend, you will 
be hot on the trail of success. 

Any why can’t you? 


There are three essentials which con- 
tribute to the success of direct selling. 


Write us and we'll tell you more about it 


Buckley, Dement @® Co. 


‘*First in Direct Advertising’”’ 
635 Sherman Street 


Telephone Harrison 850 


Chicago 


“© Personal Items 


This corner has been set off to keep you informed of the 
movements of your friends and co-workers in the sales 
field. Help us to make it complete by sending in such 
personal items—especially new appointments—as you 
think would be of interest. 


CuHar.es C, Craic, who for several years 
has been district sales manager of the 
Stewart Motor Corporation (Buffalo), has 
been made sales manager. The vacancy 
was caused by the resignation of W. J. 
MALE who had been appointed Stewart 
distributor for Buffalo. Burr R. Barr, 
former advertising manager has been pro- 
moted to assistant sales manager. 


After an illness of four months WALTER 
F. WyMAN, general sales manager of the 
Carter’s Ink Co., of Boston, has returned 
to the office. 


Avex D. Ropertson, formerly secretary 
of the Western Motor Supply Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has resigned and is now 
president and treasurer of the General 
Service, Inc., Minneapolis, dealer in auto- 
mobile accessories. 


Epwarp S. Bascox, sales manager of the 
Rubber Products Company, Barberton, 
Ohio, and formerly advertising manager of 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, has been made vice president and 
director of The Akron Advertising Agency 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


K. R. Moses has resigned as Amerola 
sales manager for Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
to become sales manager for Schultz Broth- 
ers, Edison jobbers at Omaha, Nebr. P. J. 
Burns, Edison supervisor for Canada will 
succeed Mr. Moses. 


FowL_erR MANNING, formerly general sales 
manager of Borden’s Condensed Milk Com- 
pany, New York, and at one time sales and 
advertising manager for the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, 
Conn., has been appointed director of sales 
by The Diamond Match Company at New 
York. 

Mr. E. Warp BartRAM, manager of the 
perfumery sales for the United Drug Co., 
Boston, has accepted a similar position 
with Lazell, perfumer, Newburg, N. Y. 


W. H. CaruTHers, succeeds JAmes N. 
KEEFE, as district manager of the West 
Disinfecting Co., at San Francisco, Calif., 
manufacturing chemists. 


The H-O Company of Buffalo have an- 
nounced the election of R. L. FitzwarTer as 
vice president in charge of sales. Mr. Fitz- 
water has been active in the wholesale 
grocery field and was instrumental in the 
organization of the Wholesale Grocers 
Sales Co. of Philadelphia, which included 
twenty-four Philadelphia and Camden 


wholesale grocers. 


Stevenson & Foster Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
manufacturers of stationery and loose-leaf 
devices, announces the appointment of E. 
W. Curry as general sales manager. 


Frep FirEsToNE, formerly with Lyon & 
Healy, Chicago, manufacturers of musical 
instruments, has been made general di- 
rector of sales of The Smith Piano Co., 
Chicago. 


HowaArp GriFFITH, sales manager of 
Udell Co., Indianapolis, has been appointed 
on the committee to arrange the program 
of the Sixteenth Annual Convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
to be held in Indianapolis, June 6th to 10th. 
Other members of the committee are: 
Jesse H. NEAL, chairman, secretary of 
Associated Business Papers, Inc.; FRANK 
Pressy of the Frank Presby Co.; J. D. 
ELLSWORTH, advertising manager, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.; J. Gro. Frep- 
ERICK, president the Business Bourse; 
WALTER DReEw, vice-president, Forbes Mag- 
azine; and Hersert DEBower of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute. 


The Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Akron, Ohio, has appointed ArtHuR W. 
FREUND manager of the sales development 
department. Mr. Freund has resigned as 
general manager of the Federal lamp divi- 
sion of the General Electric Co. of Chicago. 


E. A. Printz, formerly Chicago district 
sales manager for The Square D Company, 
Detroit, manufacturers of electrical safety 
devices, has been made sales manager with 
A. MacLacH#LaANn continuing in the capacity 
of secretary and director of distribution. 
D. M. Stone, formerly district manager 
of the Pittsburgh territory has been trans- 
ferred to Detroit, and J. A. JAcgueEs dis- 
trict manager at New York for a short 
period has returned to take charge of the 
Pittsburgh territory. The new district sales 
manager at New York is HENry W. SPAHN 
who was previously connected with Mc- 
Carthy Brothers & Ford, Buffalo, electrical 
supply jobbers. 


Larry P. Barr of Detroit, has resigned 
as vice-president of the Victor Breitsprank 
Co., advertising agents, to become general 
sales manager of the Fyrac Mfg. Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., manufacturers of spark plugs. 


The Paragon Motor Car Co., Connells- 
ville, Pa., has appointed CHarLes E, BaiLey 
general sales and advertising manager. Mr. 
Bailey was formerly connected with the 
Templar Motors Corp. and the Hal Mo- 
tor Car Co., both of Cleveland, in the ca- 
pacity of assistant sales and advertising 
manager. 
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Mr. Wilson Connolly 


has succeeded Mr. Harwood J 
Otto as Eastern Manager of 
The Dartnell Corporation, 
publishers of The Dartnell 
Monthly Sales Service, 
Sales Management Maga- 
zine and other literature for 


sales managers. 


Mr. Connolly recently returned from 
having spent more than a year in the 
various marketing and manufacturing 
cities of the United States conferring 
and counselling with Sales and Adver 
tising Executives in all lines of business 


He will be in charge of our New York 
office, where he would be pleased to 
meet and discuss with interested Ex- 
ecutives plans for bigger business. A 
conference involves no obligation. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


366 Broadway Phone: Franklin 299 
Suite 1217 New York City 


ments ? 


only a few weeks. 


"What Every Salesman Wants to 
Know” 


“The twenty-eight copies of FIELD 
TACTICS which we just purchased from 
you have been mailed to our various 
field men, and they are all very enthusi- 
astic over the little book. You have cer- 
tainly gotten together some good, sound 
logic which appeals to the man on the 
firing line. I think it is one of the best 
things I have ever read. The appeal is 
especially strong because it is couched 
in the homely, everyday language which 
means so much to the men in the selling 
end. The average salesman from time to 
time welcomes information such as this, 
and I am sure we all are deeply indebted 
to you for this little book.”—W. A. Cory, 
Sales Mer., Otis Elevator Co. 


“Absolutely Practical” 


“Please enter our order for one dozen 
copies of FIELD TACTICS. You cer 
tainly have gone a long way since you 
started The Dartnell Corporation, and you 
have kept your feet so long on the ground 
that you are building up a remarkable 
reputation for being absolutely practical.” 
—H. D. Allen, The Power Farming Press. 


Its Completeness Pleases 


“The writer has read FIELD TACTICS 
and wishes to compliment you on the 
completeness of this book. We are so well 
pleased with it that we want to put one 
in the hands of each of our salesmen.”’— 
Weston Green, President, Green & Green. 


Credits,” etc., of same series. 


How do your salesmen dispose of price objections? Are they work- 
ing their territory to best advantage? 
buyer who “can’t be sold,” who “isn’t interested,” etc.? 
making the most of their time and cashing in on their spare mo- 


HELD TACTICS 
FoR SALESMEN 


reviews the most successful plans and methods used by star salesmen the 
world over. It is more than a manual on better salesmanship—it will give 
your salesmen a new perspective of their relation to the business and inspire 
them to bigger thinking and bigger doing. _ pract 
helpful handbook for salesmen published. Compiled by J. C. Aspley, editor 
of Sales Management Magazine, with the co-operation of over 800 sales 
executives subscribing to the Dartnell Monthly Sales Service. Off the press 


How do they handle the 
Are they 


Most_ practical’ concise and 


“Every Salesman Should Have a 
Copy” 

“The writer has read a good many books 
on salesmanship, and without a doubt 
you have produced the very finest man- 
ual that it has been his pleasure to re- 
view. We think so well of FIELD TAC- 
TICS that we have instructed all of our 
New England salesmen to write you for 
a copy. A list of the salesmen is at- 
tached, and we want you to notify us of 
any members of the organization who do 
not send their orders to you. All told, 
you should receive orders for seventy- 
five copies from us, this to include our 
New York and Philadelphia offices.”—A. 
H. MacCaffray, Sales Megr., Hollister, 
White & Co. 


“Very Valuable Information” 


“In my opinion, FIELD TACTICS con- 
tains a lot of valuable information and 
facts from which any salesman may profit. 
Please enter our order for 100 copies.”— 
A. D. Graves, Mgr. Trade Sales, Pratt & 
Lambert, Inc. 


“Best Book I Ever Read” 


“FIELD TACTICS, which you have just 
sent me, is one of the best books I have 
ever read on this subject. Every sales- 
man who reads this book is sure to profit 
greatly by it, and we think so well of it 
that we are anxious to have our salesmen 
receive a copy of it. Please quote me a 
price on seventy-five copies.”—A. W. Lo- 
gan, Sales Mgr., G. Sommers & Co., St. 
Paul. 


The manual is pocket size, 112 pages, and neatly bound in boards. 
It is printed in large type, uniform in style with “Salesman’s 
Correspondence Manual,” “What a Salesman Should Know About 


Price (mailing charges prepaid) $1.10 on Approval. 
Special Embossed Leather Edition $1.50. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 223 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


W. C. Sranpisu, for eleven years con- 
nected with the United States Tire Co., has 
resigned as district manager at Detroit, to 
become general sales manager of the W. 
A. C. Miller Lumber Co. of Detroit. When 
the company had a salesman’s school re- 
cently Mr. Standish was selected to con- 
duct it. He was considered one of the 
best sales executives in the U. S. Tire or- 
ganizations. 


FrANK H. ARMSTRONG, president of Reid, 
Murdoch & Co., Chicago; wholesale grocers, 
died suddenly at Daytona, Florida, after a 
brief illness. Mr. Armstrong came to Chi- 
cago in 1872 and secured employment with 
Reid, Murdoch & Fisher. He was a sales- 
man for that concern and later was made 
sales manager, then vice president of the 
new firm of Reid, Murdoch & Co., and in 
1914 was made president, succeeding J. J. 
Dau who became chairman of the board. 


The Geneva Cutlery Corporation of Ge- 
neva, N. Y., has appointed Puiire H. Ros- 
INSON director of sales. Mr. Robinson has 
had a wide experience in the hardware 
field and for the past year has been director 
of the Industrial Corporation Service of 
the American Hardware Manufacturers 
Association. 


Frank B. Wiis, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Chalmers Motor Co., Detroit, 
has been appointed general sales manager 
of the Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck Co. 


JosepH H. B. Jorner, for eleven years 
sales manager of the retail department of 
the Wm. Knabe & Company, New York, 
piano manufacturers, has been made man- 
ager of the entire retail department in the 
John Wanamaker store, Philadelphia. 


W. R. Hix, sales manager of the build- 
ers’ hardware for The Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company, New York, has 
been made manager of sales and advertis- 
ing for The Isko Company, Chicago, manu- 
facturers of electrical refrigerating ma- 
chines. 


W. E. Gerry, formerly with the Wahl 
Company, Chicago, manufacturers of Ever 
Sharp pencils, has become general manager 
of the new Autopoint Sales Company, Chi- 
cago, the selling organization for the Auto- 
point Pencil Company. 


Gratton E. Hancock, who has been man- 
ager of various branch offices of the Rem- 
ington ‘Typewriter Company, has been 
made assistant sales manager of the Rem- 
ington Typewriter Company, New York. 


W. E. SHEPHERD has been promoted from 
assistant sales manager to assistant mana- 
ger of the Holt Mfg. Co., Stockton, Calif., 
manufacturers of Caterpillar tractors. J. 
A. Hyer, former assistant manager of 
the Los Angeles branch, has succeeded Mr. 
Shepherd as assistant sales manager at 
Stockton. 


A. H. Lipman, advertising manager of 
Mayer Brothers, manufacturers of boy’s 
clothing, Chicago, has been appointed sales 
manager and will also remain in charge of 
their advertising. 


se, > lame” 


CAN A MAN BUI 
AS HE BUILDS H! 


LD SALES 
IS FACTORY 


=~ BY EXPERT PLANNING 


AN a manufacturer say, “Here is my 
potential market—I can obtain a 
certain percentage of it”? Can he 

say “It will take so much money—so many 
salesmen—so many months or years—so 
much advertising”? Can he plan and carry 
out such a campaign as he would plan on 
paper the building of his factory—drawing 
pictures of it, knowing that at the end of 
a certain time he will have a business and 
a profit which live up to the blueprints? 
There are manufacturers doing that very 
thing. Each year they have a definite ob- 
ject as a goal. ‘Whether that be sales’ 
distribution, consumer good will or the 
overcoming of some intricate sales ob- 
stacle—each year they attain it. Each year 
they look forward with a whole year’s 
confidence to back them, to that time when 
they will have attained their ultimate ob- 
ject. They are winning their market. 
These men are building their businesses as 
they built their factories—by trusting each 
branch of the work to experts in that line. 
A production manager with experience and 
training assures a worthy product. A sales- 
manager of keen perception builds an ade- 
quate sales-force. An advertising agency 
is selected with the proven ability to em- 
phasize the product’s good points at the 
proper time and place. This agency is so 
nationally organized as to render the great- 
est advertising service. In a word, it must 
have vision, and be large enough to make 
that vision practical by fullest co-operation 
with the sales-force. 

How then, do these manufacturers select 
this advertising agency? Let us place our- 
selves in their position. 


LET US CHOSE AN ADVER- 

TISING AGENCY 

Shall we take the first, whose soie appeal 
for a manufacturer’s business is the cheap- 
ness with which he will put the advertis- 
ing through, or the second who will do 
only what we want him to do and depend 
upon us fer the initiative? Shall we do 
business with the third type—who says, 
“TI am sorry, Mr. Manufacturer, but I can 


have nothing to do with you, until you 
have agreed to spend so much money”? 
Or—shall we go to the fourth agency who 
says, “Frankly, we do not know whether 
you should advertise, and if so, when or 
where. We know nothing about your in- 
dividual business. We make no recom- 
mendations at this time. But if you will 
pay us a fee—a nominal sum—to investi- 
gate your potential market and how long 
it will take you to secure that market, your 
sales and selling methods, your distribution, 
the good points of your product, your 
competition, we will then be able to come 
to you with a complete advertising plan.” 
THIS IS THE METHOD OF HOYT’S 
SERVICE—PLANNED ADVERTISING 

Because of it no manufacturer is obligated 
to spend real money until he has something 
tangible upon which to base a decision. 
Definitely the procedure is this: A con- 
cern first satisfies itself that Hoyt’s Service 
is responsible—an agency with a record for 
building advertising successes. It then en- 
gages us for a reasonable fee to give an 
opinion as to whether or not their busi- 
ness can be advertised, and if so, how. To 
answer this Hoyt’s Service insists upon full 
information. A series of conferences are 
held by the principals of both organizations, 
in which Hoyt’s Service learns of the prob- 
lems to be solved and the sales obstacles 
to be overcome—the possible output—the 
methods pursued to date. Then a thorough 
field investigation is conducted. Every 
viewpoint is obtained through personal in- 
terviews—the consumer’s—the jobber’s— 
the retailer’s—and weighed accordingly. 


And then from this mass of information 
and from our own experience in national 
merchandising and advertising we come 
to conclusions—reach  decisions—decide 
upon recommendations to solve this or that 
problem—to accomplish, by advertising, this 
or that purpose. When the complete plan, 
its specifications, its drawings, its charts, 
its graphic way of illustrating each point, 
its recommendations—is laid before the 
manufacturer, he has something he can 


put his hand on and say, “Here is some- 
thing I can understand—this is not blue 
sky. Why I never realizéd that Hoyt’s 
Service would study my problems so thor- 
oughly and go into them in so much detail. 
The plan received—the advertiser is under 
no further obligation. He may accept or 
reject—have it put into effect by another 
agency, or he may advise Hoyt’s Service 
that they have secured another client. 
Hoyt’s Service—PLANNED ADVERTIS- 
ING—has pursued this plan building 
method for five years. Each year its na- 
tional advertisers have repeated in their 
orders for plans and have carried out the 
recommendations they contained. 

Such concerns are obtaining their sales 
quotas or exceeding them or they wouldn’t 
go on. They are prospering—some are al- 
ready leaders in their industries. Not one 
has failed to obtain the annual increase 
Planned Advertising said was possible. 
These advertisers have gained that business 
increase through a vision which was made 
practical by their own knowledge and the 
advertising agency that operated with them 
The relationship between HOYT’S SERV- 
ICE and its advertisers is one of co-oper- 
ation and inter-dependency. Only by the 
closest contact—a frank and mutual ex- 
change of ideas—do we secure results for 
the advertiser. The two of us working 
together, each supplying those things which 
we are best suited to supply—is winning 
success. 


OUR PLAN BUILDING METHODS 
ARE OPEN TO INVESTIGATION 
BY ANY MANUFACTURER 


But after all the only way to judge an 
agency is by the type of concerns it serves 
and what those clients have to say regard- 
ing that agency. Accordingly, we shall be 
pleased to send you upon request a copy 
of a booklet, “Putting the Advertiser on 
the Witness Stand,” containing letters re- 
ceived from a few of our clients, express- 
ing in their own words what they consider 
to be the functions and worth of this or- 
ganization. 


Hoyts Service, Ine 
PLANNED ADVERTISING 


80 Boylston St.,cor. Tremont 
Boston, Mass. 


116 West 32nd. Street, New York 
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Leader - News Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


From correspondence coming 


Go Slow in : 
Pn to this desk we observe a grow- 
meee ing tendency to cut down sales- 


men’s commissions or to put 
them on a straight salary. The feeling seems to be 
that under present conditions salesmen are being paid 
for something that they do not earn. This may be 
true. But over a period of years you will find it good 
business to let your salesmen make money on you, 
just as it is good business to let your banker make 
money on-you. We know a concern here in Chicago 
making a widely advertised mechanical lead pencil. 
Last fall it decided that its salesmen were making too 
much money. Most of the men had started with the 
proposition when it was still an experiment. The 
idea went over big, much bigger than had been fore- 
seen—bigger even than had been hoped—and, of 
course, the men who put the pencil over made a lot 
of money. Some of them made as high as $10,000 
last year. January Ist they were given the choice be- 
tween a moderate salary or getting out. A few of 
them took the salary. But the others put their heads 
together and are now preparing to market competitive 
pencil. Many of the concern’s older employees are 
leaving to go with the “rebels,” and in spite of the 
fact that the old pencil is securely entrenched through 
its advertising, it will have to look to its laurels. 
There is no question that the new competition will 
cost the original concern a great deal more than the 
commissions it would have paid out to the men. 


* * 


Joint Meetings of 
Sales Managers and 
Purchasing Agents 


William B. Gold, who directs 
the purchasing for the Electric 
Storage Battery Company, told 
the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents that it was time purchasing agents 
drop their mantle of seclusiveness and become more 
neighborly with sales managers. He pointed out that 
in nearly every sizable town there is now a sales man- 
ager’s association as well as a purchasing agent’s as- 
sociation. \hy not hold joint metings? Why not, 
indeed. It would be the best thing ever for the pur- 
chasing agents, and enable the sales managers to iron 
out many of the little misunderstandings between buyer 
and seller that contribute to the high cost of selling. 
If such meetings did no more than to impress on the 
buyer that the sales manager was a human being like 


himself much would be accomplished. Failing even 


that, such meetings would prove a diversion from the 
routine of round table arguments and platform oratory 
with which all of us who attend sales manager’s club 
meetings are more or less familiar. The purchasing 
agents have signified their willingness to get together. 
It is up to the sales managers to meet them half-way 
at least. 


EDITORIAL | 


Ouija Board 
Sales Management 


One of the large New York 
banks has sent us a report on 
business failures. It analyzes 
the reasons why men failed last year, and makes a few 
suggestions for avoiding failure this year. Emphasis 
is placed on the danger of securing a lot of business 
that cannot be shipped due to lack of either capital or 
material. But in the opinion of the bank the most 
common reason for failure this coming year will be 
inadequate information. ‘To quote the report: 

“The shoe manufacturer who expects to ship quan- 
tities of shoes into Kansas must know something of the 
Kansas wheat crop; the automobile manufacturer who 
expects to sell cars in Oklahoma should be informed on 
that state’s oil production; the piano manufacturer who 
expects to do business in Georgia should know how 
much money the tobacco crop is going to put into the 
hands of the people; the wholesale jeweler who is send- 
ing his salesmen into California for business should first 
know the value of California’s products and from what 
part of the state the largest portion will come; the 
clothing manufacturer who sends his salesmen into 
Western Pennsylvania should know the condition of the 
steel industry; the furniture manufacturer who expects 
to do business in Montana should know that the people 
of the eastern half of that state have no money with 
which to buy furniture this year. There is, in fact, no 
end to the basic information which manufacturers, 
wholesalers and even retailers should have in order to 
insure the greatest measure of success and prosperity 
to their respective businesses.” 

This is sound advise. We are all inclined to rely 
too much on “hunches” and opinions that we have 
formed in some more or less haphazard way. It may 
take a little trouble to get the facts but it pays. When 
the inter-dependence of all lines of business is better 
recognized and understood in the United States and 
when sales managers discontinue making any impor- 
tant move until fully informed of all conditions affect- 
ing such move, business failures in the United States 
will become less common. 


* * X 


“Let’s Get Together Sales departments seem to be 
And Talk It Over” = suffering from a bad attack of 

the “conference” habit. Prob- 
ably the fact that sales departments have not had to 
fight so hard for business lately, and have more time 
for reflection is at the bottom of it. Probably the per- 
fectly human desire to sit down behind a fat cigar 
and talk things over is at fault. It is hard to say. 
But it would seem that this innocent enough desire 
to visit has grown unchecked into the practice of 
rounding up all the executives of the sales and adver- 
tising departments, regardless of what else they may 
have to do to attend a conference. One concern fig- 
ured up that the time of the men sitting in one of 
these conferences represented $150 an hour, and the 
meetings were often of two and three hours duration! 


We do not for a moment infer that a certain 
amount of conferring among executives is not neces- 
sary to the successful conduct of a business. On the 
contrary lack of such conferring might prove ruinous. 
But the conference habit can very easily be overdone, 
and is being overdone. Conferences have killed more 
promising sales ideas than any other one thing. They 
undermine initiative, delay action and usually result 
in a downright waste of time. It is a good time to 
ask ourselves if we are letting the talk it over habit 
grow on us. An ounce of action is quite easily worth 
a ton or two of talk. ~ 


* *K * 
The Big Boss Have vou ever stopped to 
And the Sales think of the change taking 


Manager’s Job place in the attitude of busi- 
ness heads toward the sales 
department? Back in the days when the value of a 
salesman was determined largely by his drinking 
capacity, the sales manager’s job was a sinecure. His 
most important duties were clipping the wings of ex- 
pense accounts, and hiring new salesmen to replace 
those who had drowned their usefulness in booze. 
Then came the new order of things. Efficiency took 
the place of conviviality, so that now it is generally 
conceded that the selling end of the business is second 
to none in importance. Ample evidence of this is to 
be found in an analysis of the paid-in-advance sub- 
scribers to SALES MANAGEMENT in our report to the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations last December. This 
report, compiled from a postcard questionnaire mailed 
out to our paid-in-advance subscribers, shows that 
twenty-two percent of our total paid-in-advance cir- 
culation at that time was general executive officers: 
The figures follow: 


Presidents, owners ........ 311 7.49% 
Vice-presidents ............. 198 4.78% 
ee 255 6.15% 
I ct hd ord 35 baa ens 88 2.13% 
General Managers .......... 103 2.48% 
Sales Managers ............ 1879 45.31% 
Advertising Managers ...... 109 2.63% 
Miscellaneous Executives.... 129 3.11% 
See eT ee 394 9.50% 
ID iin 69:0 4 savaeenns 681 16.42% 

, eer ee 4147 100 % 


In one morning’s mail seven out of twenty-one 
new subscriptions to this magazine were signed by 
presidents—one from the president of a concern capi- 
talized at over $30,000,000. Business chiefs are getting 
a new slant on the importance of the selling end of 
their business. They know what is coming. They are 
informing themselves so that they can keep a lap 
ahead of their sales managers when the question of 
next year’s sales policy comes up. It is a healthy 


COMMENT 


z 
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sign, and incidentally a danger signal for the sales 
manager who has not yet discovered that when the 
war ended a new era of sales management began. 

* * * 


The head of a very successful 
business said the other day 
that he was going to switch to 
a “hold what I have” policy. “I am making all the 
money I need out of this business,” he said, “from now 
on I am going to build up the organization so that 
after I am gone the business will go on just the same.” 
It was a beautiful theory, but that is all. It is just 
as easy to get rats to stay on a leaking ship, as it is 
to get red-blooded salesmen to stick to an organiza- 
tion that has decided to stand still. More than any 
other one thing that is required to build an organiza- 
tion is a policy of assured expansion. You can, of 
course, always get men if you are willing to bid for 
them, but the right kind of a man will not stay hitched 
to one job longer than five years asa rule. After five 
years or so he begins to get the idea, even though his 
salary has been increased, that he is in a rut, and looks 
about for new worlds to conquer. The idea of sitting 
down and waiting for someone’s dead shoes doesn’ 


When a Business 
Stops Growing 


appeal to the “go-getter” type of salesman. 


* * * 


It is sometimes puzzling to 


“Appreciated But 
Not Satisfied” know just how far to go in 
complimenting salesmen for 
work well done. If we are too profuse the impression 
is likely to be that the company is very well satisfied, 
which reasoning breeds a dangerous feeling of self- 
satisfaction. If we withhold credit, when credit is 
due, a salesman thinks that his work is not appreci- 
ated so what’s the use of trying. A happy medium is 
found in an expression used by J. H. Barringer, vice- 
president of the National Cash Register Company, in 
his address of welcome to a salesman’s convention last 
month. The convention followed a year of broken 
records. More than twice as many salesmen had made 
100 per cent of quota than in any other year. Spec- 
tacular sales punctuated the records. The men might 
well have expected an outpouring of praise, but he 
referred to the splendid record of the selling force by 
saying: “We are appreciative of the efforts made by 
everyone connected with this organization. How- 
ever, we are not satisfied that we can’t do better. The 
success of this Company is largely due to the fact 
that it is never satisfied with past achievements but is 
constantly making improvements.” 

Mr. Barringer hit just the right keynote. Some 
energetic delegate rounded up the shipping clerk’s 
marking pot and pretty soon “Appreciated but Not 
Satisfied” signs sprang up all over. 


Vice-President, 


We have all read yards of print about the business outlook. 


Economic Aspects of the Price Outlook 


By C. W. Banta 


Wells Fargo 


National Bank, San Francisco. 


And the more we read the less we 


know. One fellow says this and another says that. So we quite properly decide that it is pretty nearly 


a case of one man’s guess being as good as another's and sit back and wait. 


The San Francisco Sales 


Managers’ Club thought it might be a good idea to get some banker to discuss the fundamentals under- 
lying the present situation, so that they would have at least a place to start from in formulating sales 


policies. 


NE night a man leaped up in the 
6) gallery of a great theater and 

shouted “Fire” at the top of his 
voice. Three hundred people were tram- 
pled under foot. Many were killed. 
Every human being in that theater made 
a blind rush for the exit. It was a strik- 
ing illustration of the psychology of the 
crowd—the same crowd—thinking that 
governs the rising and the falling mar- 
ket. 

During any period, such as exists on a 
rising market, irrespective of the cause 
of the rise, men buy, buy, buy, in ever- 
increasing numbers and volume — each 
one is determined to get goods in pos- 
session before prices go higher. 

Prices mount, profits are taken, the era 
of hysteria widens, and the whole world 
buys, in order that it may sell again, and 
pad its pockets with profits. 

But sooner or later the 
gins to “clearify.” 
trinsic values, in 
obscure. 


situation be- 
Today basic costs, in- 
almost every line, are 
Figures are confusing, kaleido- 
scopic changes are taking place in the 
cost of such essentials as labor, trans- 
portation, power, rent, taxes, and inter- 
that the manufacturer cannot 
sharpen his pencil and figure close; he 
must guess and ask a safe margin to be 
sure that his price is not too low. 


est, so 


Forewarnings of Price Adjustments 


Many influences which would them- 
selves require hours to examine, gradu- 
ally divert attention back to the intrinsic 
value. When you see the fog surround- 
ing the source and cost of raw materials 
and labor commences to dissipate, watcn 
for readjustments in price levels. 

But, if history is to repeat itself—it 
may not—there will come a time when 
suspicion that some error in the compu- 
tation of supply and demand has been 
made. The buying fever will subside, 
and the law or compensation will swing 
its great pendulum about, and like the 
lightning before the thunder-clap, and 
like the thunder-clap before the rain, will 
descend the falling market. 

At some point, the buyer will renege 
upon his contract, because “he can buy 
it for less.’ The seller at a venture will 
wonder, if perhaps he did not purchase 
at the top of the market, and he will 
hasten to dispose of his goods before 
the price descends. 

Gradually, or suddenly —as the case 
may be—the “I can buy it for less” cry 
will be heard throughout the land. 

“We are not selling. But competitors 
must be. We hear that the goods can be 
bought for less; it not 


does seem 


pos 


sible that merchandise is not being pur- 
chased; we wonder if we are not being 
underbid.” 

So, perchance, they sell for less, and 
the sale at less creates a new standard 
downward. Those merchants who are 
weakest, who cannot see their goods re- 
main upon their shelves, commence to 
cut the market, until like a house of 
cards, the building crumbles to the point 
where it is held up by cool head and com- 
petent hands then the intrinsic value of 
the merchandise again becomes the lead- 
ing factor in deciding the price. So is 
new price level established. 

Let me here point out a rule for timely 
buying and selling. 


When to Buy and When to Sell 


Two great farm implement companies 
had just been consolidated. One had 
come into difficulties through the exten- 
sion of long-term credits; the other had 
always been “hard” in credit matters. 
The conference, which had signed the 
documents, had split up. One group 
left the office immediately, downcast; 
the others, the purchasers, gathered 
around their leader, showering him with 
congratulations. A banker, who was 
present, asked: “These are hard times, 
Carroll, where did you get the money?” 
The leader snapped, “I sell when the 
world is buying! I buy when the world 
is broke.” He had speculated upon the 
advantage of keeping his affairs liquid. It 
is a good speculation to have ready money. 

Why is European exchange so low? 

The answer is, The law of supply and 
demand so decrees. Take England; she is 
an example of all of the European com- 
panies. 

Say, for instance, there are five English 
companies each saving $100,000 in dollars 
in the United States; that is, they together 
owe $500,000. Their messengers cover Lon- 
don in an attempt to buy dollars, but dis- 
cover that instead of the necessary $500,- 
000 only $100,000 is available in the whole 
city. So the five bid for the dollars, and 
the price of dollars naturally advances. 
But why are dollars scarce in London? 

Dollars are scarce because America has 
not purchased much from England, conse- 
quently, owes little and has no reason to 
pay debts there in dollars. 

On the other hand, America has sold 
Great Britain vast quantities of materials 
and has loaned large sums to her, pay- 
ment for which is due in dollars. (If due 
in pounds sterling America would have 
to sell the pounds to get dollars and suffer 
the loss.) 

What must be the result of such a sit- 
uation ? 
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They gave the assignment to Mr. Banta, and you will agree he made a good job of tt. 


Inevitably, without government or group 
regulation, England must stop buying here 
of us. The high exchange rate automatic- 
ally raises the cost of the commodities to 
her. If she can she will buy in other coun- 
tries at a better price or produce at home 

Can anything prevent the present situa- 
tion from running a course which will re- 
sult in lower prices? 

Yes. If American dollars were invested 
in English enterprises as capital, dollars 
would flow into London. If Americans 
would buy English government or indus- 
trial bonds or stocks (as England has for 
years in our country), or if our Govern- 
ment and financial interests would loan 
Ingland dollars against her bonds or other 
securities, or, if we should commence, as 
we probably shall not, to ‘purchase large 
quantities of raw materials or manufac- 
tured products, the difficulty would be cor- 
rected. 

After all, foreign exchange is based 
upon and represents nothing more than 
exchange of commodities and service. 

The Federal Reserve Act has fulfilled 
our fondest hopes, but the nation, like a 
child who first has the mumps, then the 
measles, and so on, again took sick. It 
is not very ill, just a little feverish. 


Remedies That Are Being Taken 


The Federal Reserve Act provides that 
federal reserve notes can be issued against 
collateral consisting of mercantile paper, 
that is, paper resulting from actual self- 
liquidating transactions, so that as before 
pointed out, there would be provided ample 
currency to care for increased business. 
This kind of expansion is not related at 
all to inflation, because production expands 
as rapidly as the currency does—and vice 
versa, 

The difficulty came from the use of 
United States bonds as security in con- 
nection with the rediscount of commercial 
paper. The bonds, instead of standing for 
increased production, paid for increased 
destruction. Purchasing power was ex- 
panded in this manner and the investment 
of funds, so created, crept into permanent 
investments, such as speculations in stocks 
and bonds, new factories, real estate invest- 
ments, as well as into the necessary food 
and essential world supplies. 

Now by raising the interest rate the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank is forcing the country 
to liquidate its speculative ventures and to 
again invest in necessities. This, in turn, 
will speed up production, raise under-pro- 
duction to the point of sufficient produc- 
tion, reduce cost of production, reduce price 
levels and bring down the high cost of 
living. 


YOUR intention to keep out of, 

the rough is seldom backed 
up by your skill as a driver. A 
penny’s worth of patience would: 
teach this puppy to retrieve a 
golt ball. 


pin dropped on a silk ru 
A would be a big noise. to this 


n° "s sensitive ears. Thomas 
nm couldn’t invent a bet- 


ter burglar alarm. 


r 


T would be a badly maimed thief that tried to steal your automo- 
bile purse or good name with this noble specimen on guard. 


Going home tonight 
tired out ? 


ORRY because you're in the dumps — things haven't 
gone just right at the office—and there'll be nobody 
who understands to meet you at the door. 


It’s tough luck, Mister Man; but honest to goodness it’s 
your own fault! 


Things will go wrong sometimes, you know, and it’s up to 
you to provide yourself with a friend who realizes that. 


Such a friend, the kind that will wag and nose away your 
disappointments, is purchasable in a Palisade Police Dog 
puppy. 

And, say, when you buy one and make him your own with 
kind words and pats nobody on God’s earth can take him 
away from you. He'll chum it with other members of the 
family and guard them with his life in your absence, but 
he'll swear by you. 


PALISADE KENNELS 


Merrick Road 


Rosedale Box 67 Long Island 


(THERE'S more stréngth than accuracy behind your tennis oe. 
These puppies can be trained to chase and return wild smas 


es. 


THs puppy is thinking of the 
happy days when it will be 
his good luck to be waiting at 
the school house door for his 
youthful master or mistress. 


Ww 


D? you need more than a sug- 
estion to convince you that 

a palship like this is worth the 

price of one of our puppies? 


| 
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To Sales 


Executives 


I can help you increase the 
sales of your individual sales- 


men at least 10%. 


This seeming evidence of self-detesta- 
tion on my part will not annoy you if 
you will read farther. 


My plan will not cost. you a dollar 
unless you get satisfactory results. 


Norval A. Hawkins, as General Sales 
Manager of the Ford Motor Company for 
12 years, increased Ford sales from 6,181 
to 815,912 cars a year. 


He worked out a certain-success selling 
rocess, which he has put into a set of 
ooklets, entitled “THE SELLING PROC- 
ESS.” I am selling these booklets. 


I will send you, express prepaid, as 
many sets as you have salesmen. 


There are 12 booklets in a set, and the 
plan is this, in brief: 


You read the booklets in order, and 
after reading each booklet you write a 
letter, individual or form, to each. of 
your salesmen, suggesting the applica- 
tion of that particular booklet to your 
particular business. With the first letter 
you mail the first booklet of THE SELL- 
ING PROCESS. 


Each salesman should be required to 
answer the letter after reading the book- 
let—to prove that he has actually read it. 


You send a similar letter with each 
booklet until the series of twelve is com- 
pleted. That is the skeleton of the plan. 
You can clothe it with as many additions 
as you wish. Mr. Hawkins’ selling proc- 
ess will fit your business. Its principles 
hold true in selling anything. 


Cc. E. Steffey, General Sales 
Manager, National Cash Register 
Co., says: “At a recent meeting 
of my assistants, ‘The Selling 
Process’ was discussed in a prac- 
tical way. My men are enthusi- 
astic about your book.” 


M. J. Murphy, President, Murphy 
Chair Co., Detroit, says: “I will 
read it again and again and use 
it not only in determining sales 
policies, but as a valuable aid in 
the selection of men for other de- 
partments when service of a high 
order is required. We are pre- 
senting some of our best salesmen 
with copies of ‘The Selling Proc- 
ess’ and are requesting them to 
use it as a text-book in studying 
their daily problems.” 

\ 

Send me an order for enough sets to 
equip all your salesmen. I will bill these 
to you, on approval, 30 days net. At the 
end of one month, you may either pay 
me, or return the sets at my expense 
if you do not find by then that my plan 
is worth the price. 


So, write me this way: ‘“You may 
send us, express prepaid, ........ sets of 
THE SELLING PROCESS, on approval, 
30 days net, with the understanding that 
one month after receiving these sets 
we will either pay you $3.25 per set, or 
return the sets at your expense if we 
do not find your plan worth the price.” 


E. M. DUNBAR 


1913 Rowena Street 


BOSTON (24) MASS. | 


| 
| 


— 


infringements, etc. If possible, t 


AGN, Trade-Mark and Good- Will 
. Protection 


Subscribers are invited to submit problems relating to registration of trade mar 
y will be answered in forthcoming issue. 


ks, label 
Addre : 


Trade Mark Depariment, Sales Management Magazine, 223 West Jackson Blud., Chicago. 


When a Rival’s Patents Expire 


St. Louis. We desire to enter a sales field 
that has heretofore been ym ee by one firm, 
owing to the fact that it hel atent rights that 
broadly covered the product. Is there any risk 
in setting up competition in this quarter now 
that the patents have expired? D. V. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has said in cases such as that of 
Coats versus Merrick Thread Company, 
that rival manufacturers may lawfully 
compete for the patronage of the public 
in the quality and price of their goods, 
in the beauty and tastefulness of their 
inclosing packages, in the extent of their 
advertising and in the activities of their 
agents and salesmen. In _ short, the 
logical avenues of competitive effort are 
open so long as the newcomer in a field 
does not by imitative devices beguile the 
public into buying its wares under the 
impression that the product is the goods 
of the older-established rival. 


Registering Old Standing Generic Names 


Cleveland, Ohio. The brands under which we 
have marketed certain of our specialties are geo- 
graphical names or generic words and not having 
used these for ten years prior to 1905 we have 
never been able to register them at Washington. 
However, we are informed that new legislation 
has been enacted which would permit this. Is 
our information correct? C. & H. 


The news that has been given to you 
might be characterized as half-way true. 
The United States Senate has approved 
an act which would authorize the issu- 
ance of a Federal certificate for virtually 
any trade name that has been in use for 
an interval of two years. At this writing, 
however, the House of Representatives 
has not taken. action upon this measure. 
Action by both houses of Congress is to 
be expected, though, because many sales 
interests, entering the export field for the 
first time since the war, have found that 
they are at a disadvantage in that they 
cannot register their commercial names 
in foreign countries because they have 
been unable to first register them at 
home. 


Sales Efforts a Factor in Unfair Com- 
petition Rulings 

Bangor, Maine. In the case of a sales interest 
entering a competitive field but selling only to 
dealers who will in turn distribute to ultimate 
consumers, is it safe to proceed on the assump- 
tion that the knowledge ga ng by dealers who 
are experienced in handling the line will enable 
them to distinguish our product or must we also 
take into account the possible impression upon 
purchasers at retail? M. P. Co. 

There have been instances in which 
sales literature was allowed special con- 
sideration in the courts because designed 
for circulation among dealers exclusively, 
but a safety first impulse would counsel 
an eye to the effect of sales effort upon 
the ultimate consumer. In the case of 
the Southern White Lead Company ver- 
sus Carey it was held not to be sufficient 
that no deception was practiced upon 
those with whom the firm dealt person- 
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ally so long as it appeared that the ulti- 
mate purchasers for whom the goods 
were intended were deceived as a result 
of the sales methods employed. 


Refusal to Use Brand Names a 
Boomerang 


Eimira, N. Y. I have been informed that the 
U. S. War Department when contracting for A 
plies during the war stipulated that sellers should 
not place their familiar brand names on the 
goods and I have wondered what effect, if any, has 
resulted from this suppression, now that the sur- 
aw woods are being offered to the general public? 


A very interesting effect has, seem- 
ingly, resulted from the “orphaned” char- 
acter of some of the goods in the surplus 
stocks that the Government is closing 
out. In the case of the competitive bid- 
ding, the deterrent influence resulting 
from a lack of brands has, of course, 
been difficult to estimate, but in the case 
of goods sold at retail over the counters 
of the 77 retail stores conducted by the 
Quartermaster Corps it has been ascer- 
tained that unidentified wares of a given 
grade cannot command prices better than 
85 per cent, and in some instances 75 
per cent of those brought by equivalent 
goods that bear the name of a manufac- 
turer in whom the public has confidence 
through his private sales campaigns, 


Manufacturer’s Responsibility for 
Dealer’s Statements 


Houston, Texas. Are we responsible, morally 
or legally, for statements made by retailers who 
handle our goods when there is nothing in our 
sales manuals or other trade literature or in the 
verbal advices of our traveling salesmen to war- 
rant the claims made by these over-enthusiastic 
distributors? T. C. & Co. 


Presumably you cannot be held to 
blame. Almost this precise point was 
raised in the case of Rathbone, Sard & 
Co. versus The Champion Steel Range 
Company, which occupied the attention 
of the Federal courts a few years ago 
and the decision in that case was to the 
effect that where an article of manufac- 
ture was misrepresented by unprincipled 
retailers the producer of the article could 
not be held liable for unfair competition. 
On the other hand, in the case of the 
Pennsylvania Rubber Company versus 
The Dreadnaught Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, it was held that where a manufac- 
turer or sales interest puts it within the 
power of a dealer to deceive the public 
with respect to the manufacturer’s goods 
the manufacturer is guilty of unfair com- 
petition. 


When Your Catalogue Cuts Are 
Copied 


Kansas City, Mo. In the preparation of our 
catalogue and sales literature we desire to illus- 
trate certain staple articles by means of stock 
cuts that are identical with those that have ap- 
peared in the catalogues of other sellers. Are our 
competitors warranted in offering objection to 
this? V.T.L 


Naturally, the answer to your question 


Hobbies 


“Baseball fan” —‘“golf bug”—“‘likes 
books”—every good salesman catalogues 
his prospects as a short-cut to common 
ground. 


If he lives in Chicago this line can 
be added with almost unfailing accuracy— 


“Reads The Chicago 
Daily News” 


for 7 out of every 9 English reading 
adults in Chicago read The Daily News. 


With a circulation of 400,000— 
94% concentrated in Chicago and _ sub- 
urbs—The Daily News represents the 
most impressive single selling force in 
the rich Chicago market. 


THE DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


will depend, somewhat, on the extent and 
the circumstances of the duplication. 
However, in the controversy between the 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company and 
the Tubbs Manufacturing Company the 
Federal courts gave little satisfaction to 
the party whose catalogue cuts and de- 
scriptive matter (relative to articles of 
common manufacture) had been copied 
by a rival. Again, in the clash between 
the Van Kannel Revolving Door Com- 
pany and the American Revolving Door 
Company the courts decreed that any 
manufacturer was entitled to use a pic- 
ture showing a conventional revolving 
door after the patents had expired. 


Right to Sell Parts for Competitor’s 
Machines 


Minneapolis, Minn. There has been challenged 
our right to, when selling spare parts for farm 
machinery, automobiles, etc., use the sales argu- 
ment that these “will fit your machine.” We are 
confident that we are within our rights. How 
about it? E.S.R. 


For reassurance look up the case of 
the Columbia Engineering Works versus 
Mallory, which was decided in Oregon a 
few years ago and in which the deduc- 
tion was made that it was not “unfair” 
for a manufacturer of pulleys to, when 


selling repair parts, proclaim “Our pins 


and sheaves fit your old blocks.” 


Grade Marks Must Be Distinctive to Be 
Protected 

Fall River, Mass. One of our competitors is 

making use as grade marks of the same numbers 

and alphabetical letters that we have long em- 

pores to indicate the gradations of our product. 
ave we any redress? _ 


We could not encourage you to believe 
that you can monopolize your combina- 
tions of letters and numbers unless there 
is something truly distinctive in the pres- 
entation. The Dennison Tag Company 
recently lost its trademark registration 
on alphabetical letters that were held to 
be grade marks in general use in its 
field and in a controversy between the 


to them? 


About 500 of the 


to purchase? 


Women-- Salesmen-- Dealers | 


Do you know how to write letters 


Each is a special group requiring the oa 
correspondent to consider carefully certain | 
characteristics and conditions. 


| This is why a number of my latest 
Better Letters Bulletins are devoted to the 
interesting topics of Letters to Women, Letters 
to Salesmen, Letters to Dealers. 


firms of America are now using either my 
BETTER LETTERS or my BETTER 
SELLING BULLETINS. There are a lot | 
of smart people in my list of subscribers. 
They are smart enough to realize that there | 
is always room for improvement in business | 
practice, and that even a little improvement 

is well worth the small cost of either of my 

series of loose-leaf business helps. 


Shall I give you full information with- 
out putting you under the slightest obligation 


Milan all 


First National Bank Building 


leading business | 


Easton, Pa. | 
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Stevens Linen Works and John Don & 
Co. it was ruled that so long as dis- 
tinctive labels were used and there was 
no evidence of any intention to deceive 
purchasers a later comer in the field was 
entitled to follow the program of an es- 
tablished house in the use of a series of 
letters to indicate the grade and width 
of crash toweling. 


When “Liberty” Can and Cannot 
Be Used 

Savannah, Ga—Is “Liberty” proscribed as a 
trade-mark for private use? I notice mention in 
the newspapers of the fact that the Federal Trade 
Commission has begun action against a firm to 
prevent the use of this word.—L. & L. 

You have evidently gained a wrong 
impression from the summons served 
by the Trade Commission. The busi- 
ness censor did, a few weeks ago, serve 
a complaint upon H. Norwood Ewing, 
doing business in New York under the 
trade name Liberty Paper Company, 
but it was because he adopted the name 
of a Massachusetts corporation which 
had a branch in New York. Broadly 
speaking, the Government has made no 
objection to the use of “Liberty” for 
trade purposes, save in the case of man- 
ufacturers of motors, aero propellers, 
spark plugs, etc. The U. S. Bureau of 
Aircraft Production has registered “Lib- 
erty” as its trade-mark for aircraft mo- 
tors, and it is contending that this 
monopoly extends to all manner of parts 
and accessories; but in other lines no 
objection has been offered to appropria- 
tion of “Liberty” by any trader who 
could qualify as the first user in his field. 


Wants Sales Managers’ 
Association to Discuss 
Salesmanship 


By A. C. Mortland 


Secretary, The Edgerton Mfg. Co., Plymouth, Ind. 
HAVE carefully read the February 
] number of Sates MANAGEMENT, in 
which there appeared several articles 
respecting the formation of a National 
Sales Managers’ Association, and I am 
very much interested. 

Mr. Neff’s ideas of the benefit which 
could be derived through an association 
of this kind are certainly fine, and if we 
could get nothing more out of it than a 
general acquaintance with men who are 
interested in sales problems, we will have 
added a valuable asset to our business. 

It would seem to me that such an as- 
sociation could not well be based upon 
the idea of co-operation, but upon a 
general educational program for con- 
structive sales principles. 

I believe that I can carry away from 
each and every meeting of such an or- 
ganization some valuable ideas of sales- 
manship together with the satisfaction 
of having met and listened to men of 
broader experience, which will help the 
organizations of which I am sales man- 
ager. It will be a pleasure to subscribe 
to any proposal for the establishment of 
a sales managers’ association. 


- 


Partial List of Contents of 
the 1920 Revised Edition 
of the Master Course in 
Business Charting. 

LESSON No. 1—Charts the common 

Ls e — Executive Control by 

harte—Think b 


eces- 
sitates Two Broad Divisions of 


Charts—Problems. 


LESSON No. 2—Six Distinct Things 
which Must be done to find the Solution 
of a Problem—Define your Problem— 
Reduce Problem to a Specific Fact— 
Chart of Emerson's m Prin- 
ciples of Efficiency—Standardizing 
Positions and Standardizing Opera 
| a a | ae Chart—Plan 

ure Chart—Determining the 
Unit of Measurement—Problems. 


LESSON No. 3—Statistical Units 
of Measurements—The Definite Fact 
~The Unknown Fact—Five Kinds 
o Averages—Arithmetic Means—The 
Percentage Unit—Weighted average 
—Common Average—Index Numbers 
—Example of the Median—Example 
of the Mode—How Error er, 
in Statistical Figures—How Class 
Prejudice Must be taken into Con- 
sideration—The Equipment for Chart- 
ing—Problems. 


LESSON No. 4—Two Broad Divi- 
sions of Charts—The Plan or Proce- 
dure Chart—The Comparison Chart— 
What a Well Made Chart Consists 
of—The Organization Chart— Mech- 
anical Construction Basis of Charts— 
How Major Headings are Standard- 
ized by the use of Circles, Direct 
Angles, Squares, Rectangles—Chart- 
ing Salesman's Records—Tables as a 
Means of Graphic Presentation— 
Problems. 


LESSON No. 5—The Frequency 
Chart—The Tendency Chart—The 
Plus and Minus Difference—The Cum- 
ulative Difference—Charting Index 
Numbers—How the Index Numbers 
oumoare the Cost of Living with the 

Wages Paid—Charts Showing the 
Relation of Turnover Capital to the 
Percent of Mark-up on Nine Different 

nes of Goods—The Logarithmic 
Chart—Problems. 


LESSON No. 6—Map Charts—Sales 
Made on the Basis of Population— 
Frequency Map Charts— Retail Sales 
Chart—-Store Location according to 
Map, influence Sales—Charting Busi- 
ness Reports, Magazine Articles, or 
even Books of Technical Subjects— 
Chart of a 20,000 word Article show- 
ing the War-Trade Plans of Five 
Nations—Charts for Business Con- 
ferences—Six Charts of ‘Taylor's 
Shop Management” — Good Will 
Charts—Problems. 


LESSON No. 7—Correct and In- 
correct use of Charts—Expenses in 
Comparison to Budgeted Expenses— 
Avoid any possible misinterpreta- 
tion—Simplifying the Interpretation 
—Charts to Avoid—Problems. 


LESSON No. 8—Business Principles 
—Think in Principles—Charts show- 
ing Total Sales 100% of all Factors in 
a Business—Charts of Income and 
Outgo— Gross Profits have Three 
Divisions—Income is a Mark-up— 
Splendid Basis for a Budget System— 
The Eleven Factors in every Business 
Problem—The Law of Correct Pro- 
portion to make any Business Suc- 
cessful— Problems. 


LESSON No. 9—Definition of Mark- 
up—Problem Showing how to deter- 
mine the Selling Price—How to find 
the Weighted Average Mark-up— 

Budgeted Total Sales—Working Cap- 
ital—Turnover of Working Capital— 
Mechanical Principle given to show 
that too high a Turnover of Working 
Capital causes Business to Collapse— 
Problems. 


LESSON No. 10—The Relation of 
General Overhead Expense to Gross 
Profit—Charting Expenses—The Lo- 
garithmic Chart—Passing on Credits 
by means of Charts—Credit and Col- 
lestion Charts—Heat and Light— 
Power—Freight—Delivery Insurance 
—Taxes—Shipping and Receiving 
Room—Depreciation—Problems. 


LESSON No. 11—Sales Managers— 
General Manager, Office Manager, 
Financial Manager and Production 
Manager—Total Sales Chart—Yearly 
Sales Chart—Chart Showing Seasonal 
Activity — How to find budgeted 
Sales for Each Month—Charting a 
Salesman’s Expense account, also his 
profit and loss on Articles Sold—Log- 
ical jobbing Zone Map Charts—The 
Use of Production Charts—Selling 
Charts used by Salesmen— Chart pre- 
pared by Babson’s Statistical Organ- 
ization —Advertising Charts — Chart- 
ing Distribution—Chart Showing how 
copy can be Analyzed by points— 
Charts for Follow-up ‘Advertising 
Literature—Problems. 
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1924 


Charts 


with 


Your 
The Control 
Answer 
Analyze by charts Work by charts Read by charts 


Buy by charts 


Decide by charts 
Think by charts 
Study by charts 


Teach by charts 
Convince by charts Sell by charts 
Save by charts 
Manage by charts Talk by charts 
Prove by charts 


Invest by charts 
Organize by charts 
Plan by charts 


Advertise by charts 


Will Charts you can separate any mysterious and 
difficult problem into A B C units, after which you 
can put them together and take apart—explain—create— 
prove—test every conclusion—see and prove the value of 


new conclusions. 


Our fundamental principles of Charting, as laid out in our 
Master Course, once learned can be instantly applied to any busi- 
ness, problem or plan—no matter how unknown to you that par- 
ticular business, problem or plan may be. 


It is the ‘“‘ALL, PURPOSE”’ Business Training Course. It 
makes you a master in—thinking clearly—talking convincingly— 
in doing things thoroughly. With this master course in Charting 
you can instantly—chart your business—your work—your plans— 
your studies—your family expenses. 


gen man produces 
first course in charting 


It is not surprising that the first 
Course in Charting should be produced 
by an advertising agency man 

For an advertising man of long ex- 
perience necessarily has just the very 
intimate contact with many diversified 
lines of business which would lead 
him to see the universal need of Busi- 
ness Charting. 

Leading and experienced contribu- 
tors from Universities and Business, 
have helped him to complete these 
principles, making them easy to under- 
standand apply. He is known to every 
publisher in the U.S. Heis the pioneer 
of this Science—beginning eighteen 
years ago, he has charted for more 
business concerns than probably any 
other man. He knows his subject by 
practical experience; he is the recog- 
nized master of the Science. Read 
partial table of contents on left 
and right. 


Know how to chart 
your business 


In this Master Course on “How to 

hart,”’ in fifteen lessons, he has re- 
duced the Science of Charting to the 
simplest possible terms. 

Through it any one can master the 
Science in a surprisingly short time. 
In fact, no one can possibly fail to 
learn it who will give a little time and 
thought to these lessons 

The author has brought into the brief 
compass of fifteen easily-learned les- 
sons, the rules and methods that it 
took him many years to discover. 


Short-cut to charting 


knowledge 


In other words—while he had to 
learn Charting by the slow, tedious, 
painstaking process of discovery, you 
are now offered the result of his eight- 
een years’ experience, that you can 
easily learn at the cost of a very few 
dollars and at the rate of a few min- 
utes a day. 

You are offered the short-cut to an 
unfailing, successful knowledge of 

harting, and how to apply it to your 
business and your work. 

Whether you are an employer, the 
head or one of the principal executives 
of a business, you need Charting to 
simplify the details of your work 


Every business needs 
a chartist in every dept. 


No business, large or small, can 
make a better investment than to se- 
cure this Master Course in Charting, 
for at least one ambitious member of 
each department. 

Many thousands of dollars have been 
spent in testing the principles of 
Charting taught in this Course. 

This means that the costly stage of 
experiment and discovery is past— 
that the student of Charting can save 
time and money by studying this 
Course in Charting. 

The student can start benefiting 
from the principles of Charting right 
from the very day be begins his 
studies. 


ONE LESSON FREE 


Tf you are an employer or ambitious employee—if you have 
your eye on bigger business or a bigger job or are bent on making 
your own work more effective and valuable—learn Charting and 
apply it to your work. Let us show you—let us send you the first 
of these fifteen lessons, as a sample—Free. Read it carefully—it 
will give you an idea of the simplicity, clearness and thoroughness 


of the entire Course. 
the firm you are associated with. 


Send us at the same time the letterhead of 


You will benefit instantly. 


Fill in and mail—TODAY—the coupon in the corner of this page 
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LESSON No. 12—Charting Purchases 

— Wrong to buy goods on the basis of 

80 many dollars and cents—How ex- 

cess Purchases can retard the turnover 

4 Working ans, Cagnes— Saying goods 
the & budget inventory 


prices and uses of bie 
| [ramen of raw it J ~~ 


snenien No. 13—Five General Sug- 
estions for Charting Production— 
he Value of Time Studies—How the 
Percentage of efficiency is estimated— 
Charts to Show Actual ro Week- 
ly or Monthly—Records Showing De- 
lays and Necessary Idle Time— 
Records Showing Waste in Material 
or in Ruined Parts—Charts for Com- 
= of the Outputs of the Various 
orkers—Com nm of work done 
by different Machines—Chart sug- 
=— for the Organization, Raw 
aterial, Labor, Machine Operations, 
Transportation— Problems. 


LESSON No. 14—Charting Retail 
Store Data—Chart of a Prominent 
Department Store—Chart showing 
how a Department Store is divided 
into Seven Major Departments— 
Value of a Chart showing the Loca- 
tion of the Various Departments in 
the Retail Store—Use of Charts in 
Training Sales People—Problems 


LESSON No. 15—Budgeting Family 
Expense—Six General Py -y _ 
Supetomnentary Charts be made 
in order to Find the Diiculty when 
Actual Expenditures exceed the Bud- 
geted Expenditures—Danger of bud- 
geted expenses according to antici- 
mew high income—Final Word— 
oblems. 


LECTURE No. 1—Graphic Meth- 
ods — Their Principles and Use— 
By Wilson Compton, Ph. D., L. L. B 
Secretary and Manager, National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association 

Graduate of College of Wooster, 
Ohio, of Hamilton College and of 
Princeton University. Teacher of 
Economics at Princeton University 
and Dartmouth College; Economist 
of Federal Trade Commission, W ash- 
ington, D. C., 1916-1918; Assistant 
Chief Dispatcher of Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, 1918. Secretary and 
General Manager of National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, Chicago 


LECTURE No. 2—Self-Going In- 
vestigation Through Charts—By 

George Frederick President, Busi- 
ness Bourse, (International Incorpor- 
ated) New York C ity 

Mr. Frederick has Guccessfully us 
charts in many different lines of busi- 
ness. He speaks from actual expe- 
rience. His advice on business prob- 
lems, research and analysis has been 
and is successfully employed by 
business men all over America. 


LECTURE No. 3— Master Charting 
Methods of Presenting Facts—By 
H. A. Groth, Treasurer Wm. H. Ran- 
kin Company, Advertising Agents 

The author of the Master Course of 
Charting, in the course of his twenty- 
one years’ of business experience, has 
successfully made investigations and 
analysis by means of charts in the 
manufacturing—Wholesale and Job- 
bing—Mail Order and Retail Lines 
of business. 


CHART-CRAFT 
~~ 


**The Mark of Instant Use »> 
Chart Stationery 
eee 


my first lesson of the 


E— 
Master Course of Charting without any ob- 


; 
J 
art to buy the entire Course. 


Enclosed is a letterhead of the firm I am 


associated with. 


706 Kestner Bldg., 5 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Send me—FRI 


Name and Address (write on margin) 


=——=CUTOUT COUPON" 


BUSINESS CHARTING INSTITUTE, 


ligation on my p 


What Co-operation Do You Give 
In Return for Dealer Co-operation? 


Store cellars are piled high with beautiful Dealer- 
Helps that are not making money for either dealer 
or manufacturer, because they were made to the speci- 
fications of the manufacturer and not of the dealer. 


Analogously, when preparing the greatest of all 
dealer-helps, Advertising, why must the nationally- 
minded manufacturer insist on planning so expansively 
for the little retailer with a local mind cramped by the 
narrow walls of a local business, and of a correspond- 
ingly local vision! 

Retail merchants do not warm up to vast (but diffuse) 


programs of advertising covering All-America like melted 
butter spread thin. 


The most effective method of advertising to the trade—the 
most effective form of co-operating with the dealer—the 
surest way to secure dealer co-operation is to ADVERTISE 
IN THE RETAILER’S OWN FAVORITE LOCAL NEWS- 
PAPER. 


In New York Territory the newspapers with both consumer and 
dealer readers are The World, Morning and Sunday, and The Evening World 


Write for our bocklets, “How Newspapers in ‘The States’ Help Get 
A New Product Into The Shcps,” and “Establishing a Trade Mark in 


America.” 


Try advertising in newspapers by the year 


THE NEW YORK WORLD’S MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 


Mallers Bldg., Chicago Pulitzer Bldg., New York Ford Bidg., Detroi 


Brought 


How a “Know it All’? Was 


to Time 


By H. J. Banta 


Commercial Manager, Weinstock-Nichols Co., San Francisco 


The following two letters arrived too late to include in our symposium 


“When the Buyer Knows It All” in last month’s issue. 


It was the consensus 


of opinion among those who contributed to the discussion that the best way 
of handling that particular type of buyer was to use flattery and cater to his 


whims. 
rather than to his purse. 


A number of years ago the writer was 
Sales Manager for one of the well- 
known New England manufacturers, and 
there was a particularly desirable ac- 
count in Manchester, N. H., whose busi- 
ness we desired. They had for years 
been handling a bicycle which they had 
to discontinue by reason of the factory 
going out of business, and that made 
them a prospect for a line to replace it. 

A young Irishman who was covering 
that territory was sent to Manchester 
with the request to obtain that busi- 
ness. He made the report that it was 
impossible to interest the concern in 
question, that they were not interested 
in the bicycle that we were manufactur- 
ing and would not entertain the propo- 
sition. He was sent back, further fortified 
by argument and interest and enthusi- 
asm, with instructions to obtain that 
account. The second attempt proved to 
be a failure on his part, and he reported 
in person that the account could not be 
obtained. He was sent for the third 
time with even more imperative re- 
quests—almost with a threat over his 
head that if the business was not ob- 
tained and the concern bought from 
some other manufacturer, it would be 
such a serious reflection upon himself 
that his position was in jeopardy. For 
the third time he returned and reported 
failure—that he didn’t believe any sales- 
man, regardless of his qualifications, 
could obtain that business. 

So, quietly one cold February New 
England morning the writer pulled down 
his desk and slipped out of town and 
made a trip to Manchester in the en- 
deavor to sell this particular account, not 
telling anyone about it for the reason 
that if my efforts proved to be unsuc- 
cessful I didn’t want my salesman to 
know that I was in his class. However, 
in this instance I discovered the “know 
it all” buyer, and I very kindly per- 
mitted him to know it all. In fact, I 
rather played him up on his weakness 
and spent many hours of my valuable 
time in analyzing his department and 
complimenting him upon the fine ar- 
rangement of his stock and rare judg- 
ment used, before I even mentioned the 
object of my visit or mission. — 

Finally, rather casually, I brought up 
the subject of our bicycle and had no 
difficulty whatever in breaking through 
his defense, as his “rare good judg- 
ment” and “keen discernment” had been 
so strongly played up that he at once 
recognized the value of the proposition 
that I presented, so naturally I came 


Sell him by suggestion rather than argument. 


Appeal to his vanity, 


away with an order with apologies that 
it wasn’t larger. 

This is only one of many experiences 
that all salesmen meet with. Some other 
“know it all” buyer perhaps would have 
been handled in an entirely different 
manner, but needless to say, if you have 
a good proposition and are representing 
a good institution, there is an approach 
for every type of buyer which will land 
him. The salesman who failed did not 
attack his weakness, and at that, he was 
a quick-thinking little Irishman and had 
been successful in putting over many 
other much more difficult and larger 
deals—from the writer’s viewpoint— 
than this particular transaction. 


The Critical Buyer Who 
Loves to Argue 


By F. Ostolaza, 


Vice President, Mexican American Hat Co., 
St. Louis 


RGUING never sells goods, and 
A it is a fact that the buyer who 
“knows it all” is always looking 
for an argument wherein the salesman 
is liable to lose sight of the fact that he 
is there not to argue, but to sell goods. 
Furthermore, taking it for granted that 
the buyer who “knows it all” is prob- 
ably wrong, it will not help any for a 
salesman to show him up, and there- 
fore put him in a position to have to 
admit his wrong. 

The probable result in such a case 
would be “hard nut,” which the sales- 
man may better attempt to “crack” on 
another occasion. 

An argument once started, none of us 
like to lose, and anyway, the reaction is 
not liable to be very friendly towards 
our antagonist, at least not for the 
present. 

It is up to the salesman, then, not to 
start an argument, and if such a thing 
tends to come up during the sale, which 
is very likely, if he is talking to the kind 
of a man who “knows it all,” I believe 
it is up to him to avoid it. 

The best way to handle this kind of a 
buyer is to agree with him on everything 
possible, and to change the subject as 
often as necessary when an argument is 
seen in the distance. 

I remember a case of this kind which 
I once came up against. 

I had never met the man before, but 
from the beginning of the interview, I 
realized that he thought he knew con- 
siderably more than I did on the sub- 
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ject, so I either agreed with him on 
the statements he. made, or remarked, 
“Well, I have never given that very 


much thought. Perhaps you are right 
in what you say.” 

In the meantime, I was showing him 
my samples, which he kept rejecting, 
criticizing everything I had. 

I took his criticism in the best nat- 
ural way. Once in a while, I would say, 
“That’s a mighty good idea. You know, 
I think [’ll recommend that to our fac- 
tory.” 

I could see that in his own mind, he 
was trying to figure whether I really be- 
lieved him or was trying to “kid” him 
and as we went further into the line, his 
criticisms became less and less. 

Finally, we came to one number which 
he either did not have the spirit to 
criticize, or really liked. I did not stop 
to figure which, and we agreed on the 
quantity and the price. 

I wrote the item down, but the battle 
was not as yet won. As I was ready to 
tear the order sheet out of my book, he 
asked, “How do you pack your stuff?” 

I told him. 

“It would be better to pack it this 
way, and he started to show me how 
we could save by packing in different 
kinds of boxes. 

Inasmuch as we had studied this point 
at the factory very thoroughly, I knew 
for a fact that he was wrong—that the 
way he suggested was a good deal more 
expensive than our way. 

I remember, I was tempted to give 
up and start a hot argument right then 
and there, and “show him up,” but I 
checked myself just in time. 

Instead I said, “I’ll tell you what [ll 
do. That’s something we haven’t prob- 
ably thought about. We will get prices 
on the kind of boxes you suggest, and if 
what you say is right, which probably it 
is, why we will give you the benefit of 
the saving.” 

A few days later I wrote him that 
we had shipped the goods, but that 
upon investigation we found that his 
suggested way of packing was really 
more expensive than ours, and I gave 
him the figures to prove it. 

He never said a word, paid his bill, 
and continued to buy from us for a long 
time. 

There is no doubt in my mind but 
that the only way to sell the “know it 
all” man is to agree with him and change 
the subject. 

It is very seldom that a salesman has 
with him the necessary equipment to 
prove all his statements, and that is the 
only way to convince this type of buyer. 
But, even if the man did have the proofs 
with him, I think they would do more 
harm than good, in cases of this kind. 


“We compliment you on the live maga- 
zine you have been publishing and the 
helpful suggestions obtainable from the 
various articles..-—John H. Graham & 
Co. 


“My subscription to SALES MANAGE- 
MENT expires very soon, and as I don’t 
want to miss any copies, I thought it 
best to renew my subscription now.”— 
Geo. A. Weber, Adolf Gobel, Inc. 


Saturday Afternoon and 
Nothing to Do? 


By H. L. Simpson 


General Sales Manager, United Drug Co., Boston 


(Nearly every sales manager has taken a@ fling 
at the Saturday afternoon superstition. The old 
alibt has been pretty well shot up. But don’t 
forget that one letter won't put an idea over. 
You have to keep banging away at it. New men 
are constantly joining the organisation. The old 
tumers have a short memory—especially for general 
letters. That is why we publish letters like this 
one Mr. Simpson wrote the Rexall salesmen, even 
though your first impulse will be to tie an “old 
stuff’ tag to it. It may be old stuff—but it is 
blamed good stuff to pass on to the boys.) 


O the tired, worn-out, steady in- 
habitants, frequent visitors, now 
and then stop-overs of Saturday’s 
Alibi Island, I dedicate to and submit 
for further discussion this epistle. 
Collectively and individually we are 
very much over-worked, so say we al! 
of us. Seems almost like a waste of 


time to prove it when we all admit it. 
With 365 days that are ours in the aver- 
age year let us see what really becomes 
of them: 

We all have 14 days summer vaca- 
tion, 14 days Christmas; the average 
number of legal holidays we observe 
outside of our Christmas holidays are 
at least four; the minimum number of 
days for attending the National Con- 
vention and Salesmen’s Convention are 
15. The average is much higher, and a 
conservative average for Rexall State 
Club meetings is 7. In the above I have 
included 7 Sundays, so there remain 45 
Sundays. 

Therefore, the total number of days 
we do not call on the stockholder, based 
on the preceding figures are 99, or 27 
per cent of the total, leaving us 266 
days. Of that number, 45 are Saturdays. 
Seventeen per cent of our total re- 
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maining days, I repeat, are Saturdays. 

Now if we are not going to work 
these days, let’s be honest and place 
them somewhere, so add them on to 
the 99 other days we do not see the 
stockholder, and we get 144 days, or 40 
per cent. 

Just a moment, suppose the dividends 
on your United Drug Company stock 
were cut 40 per cent a year and 17 per 
cent of that loss was due to our not 
keeping the plant going Saturdays, not 
only losing business that day but boost- 
ing the cost for the other five days, I 
will bet many of you would have this 
thought: “My banker is charging in- 
terest for 365 days. That money I am 
paying interest on ought to be earning 
me something more than 60 per cent of 
the time.” You would start an investi- 
gation, and the easiest waste of oppor- 
tunity for you to see would be the 17 
per cent Saturday loss. 

All of the above, together with many 
other reasons not herein expressed, 
leads me to invite you to become a 
member of the Club—$IMPSON’S 
$ATURDAY $ELLERS. Pardon any 
egotism you may discover in this name, 
for it was sold me by one of our own 
salesmen, and I fell for this flattery. 
Now we are all eligible, and I would 
like to see the Club start out with 100 
per cent membership. Should we have 
any T&T members (Out Tuesdays, 
Home Thursdays) we welcome you to 
membership. You know the ninety and 
the nine were safe in the corral, it was 
the lost sheep that the Savior went after, 
so if you never sold any merchandise 
on Saturdays, we may have to hold an 
initiation, all well and good, that we 
can do. 

A remark that Bradshaw made at 
Monument Beach—that it made all the 
difference in the world who in the home 
wore a certain kind of lingerie (modesty 
prevents me from being more specific) 
when it comes to a salesman’s attitude 
toward devoting part of his time Sat- 
urdays selling goods—leads me to be- 
lieve that I am very desirous that all 
you men who are married have your 
wife read this letter and put her initials 
along with yours on the acknowledg- 
ment slip. I want her interest in this 
Club. 

We will offer three prizes each quar- 
ter,and when a married mar wins, the 
prize will be something alo. , the line 
of household furnishings. Now, prizes 
will not be awarded for the largest vol- 
ume sold on Saturdays, but to the men 
who make the most of their oppor- 
tunities. The committee to award the 
prizes will consist of two salesmen and 
myself. Who the salesmen are on the 
committee for the first quarter will be 
announced after the prizes are awarded. 

To be a Club member there is a little 
more detail for you to carry out. Fill 
in the special report sheet, sample en- 
closed. Don’t you think it worth while, 
that at least once a week we know what 
we sell a man in dollars by departments? 
Should you find it a burdensome task 
let me know. 

Now let’s go to it Saturday, lay aside 
our wrist watch and substitute a Big 
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The Latest Revised Edition 
of 


BLUM’S COMMERCIAL ATLA; 


has reached the pinnacle of effi- 

ciency. It answers in full all 

questions pertaining to commer- 
cial traveling. 


Price Complete, in sturdy loose-leaf binder, $20.00 


Further Particulars on Request 


BLUM MAP COMPANY 


7 West 29th Street =. New York City 


Purchase a pocket edition of our individual State Maps from your local stationer. 
Price 25c each. 


Your “Passport” 
| To the Inner Office 


S it in keeping with the dig- 
| nity and character -of the 

house you represent? Does 
it bespeak ability for you and 
quality for your product? Does 

it “smack” of confidence—a 
mission worth while? 


WIGGINS Peerless 
Patent Book Form Cards 


are used by representatives and 
officials of many of America’s 
large business_ institutions. 
They have gained audiences with 
captains of industry. They have 
ushered men into the biggest deals 
in “‘big business.’’ 
They are furnished in book form. 
Each card is interleaved with tissue. 
When detached, each card possesses 
a clean-cut, sharp edged, distinct- 

ive quality appearance. Send 
for a tab today. Detach them. 
Note their individ- 

uality and con- 
venience in carrying. 
Jchn B. Wiggins Co. 

Established 1857 
1100 S. Wabash Ave. 
122 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 

Engravers, Plate Makers, 
Die Embossers 


a 


More Random Shots 


By Ed Shanks 


Handy Expense Books 


For Traveling Salesmen 


Gnapert & Massie. t inc. 
. O. Box 1837-D, ‘Richmond, Va. 


: 25 cents for one year’s subscription to | 
“SELLING Aio—with 72 business-winning 
plans for stimulating sales, f 


ellingAid Stsierxss 


RICHEY DATA SERVICE 


Latest business, sales and advertising data 
on convenient loose-leaf, pocket-size sheets— 
ready for instant reference. Used by leading 
firms. Makes your work more efficient. Free 
consultation to subscribers. Monthly bulletin, 
descriptive matter and money-back trial offer 
sent free. Address 


407 Meridian Life Bldg. - Indianapolis 


OSTAGE 


The 25c monthly magazine that tells 
how to transact business by mail— 
Advertising, Selling, Collecting, Catalogs, 

klets, Circulars, Letters, Office Systems, 
Money Saving Ideas. Send $1 for 6 mos. 
POSTAGE, One Madison Ave., New York 


The well known F. T. C. has ruled 
that The Henry Johnson Company “re- 
frain from certain unfair methods of 
competition,” such as offering employees 
of its customers or prospects, liquors, 
cigars, entertainments. This case is es- 
pecially interesting as far as learning 
where salesmen of The Henry Johnson 
Company obtain the liquor. 


Sales Manager Haines says he had a 
salesman who talked so much about 
himself that he died of throat trouble. 
The buyers hung him. 


Vice-president: “Brains are what we 
need in this business.” 

Curt Salesman Applicant: “Yes, of 
course. The business shows it.” 


In the game of selling, a host of play- 
ers go out on “fowl” tips. 


The newspapers announce that the 
Marconi Company is constructing a sys- 
tem that will make possible telephoning 
to Australia, India, Egypt, or other dis- 
tant neighbors, at only 25 cents a minute. 
It may have a great effect on foreign 
trade. But listen, Mr. Isaacs, have we 
not trouble aplenty with a mere local 
phone system. 


Dr. Warren Hall informs us that 79 
per cent of employers and employees 
are in the wrong jobs. He must have 
made an analysis of daily reports from 
the selling force. 


“A great many people think that print- 
ing is printing and should be bought by 
the ton the same as pig-iron—and even 
without the chemical analysis which pig- 
iron usually gets.” 

—Rueben H. Donnelley. 


We know a salesman who _ speaks 
fluently of the “function” of this and 
the “function” of that. What is a func- 
tion? Maeterlinck, the Belgian poet, 
says a function is a speech and a pitcher 
of water. 


He Got the Order 


Careful Housewife: “Do you mean to 
say you charge 24 cents for sugar?” 

Polite Clerk: “Yes, ma’am, it’s our 
very lowest price.” 

“How is it I can buy it for 18 cents 
at Todd’s?” 

“Possibly Mr. Todd has taken a fancy 
to you. He is a widower and you are 
beautiful. Unfortunately I—Yes, ma’am, 
twenty pounds? Certainly.” 


More Advice to Publishers 
If the buying power of your readers 
is not exhibited in the legitimate way, 
a good plan to jolly along advertisers is 
to dig up a few inquiries by conducting 
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a mail campaign. And as long as you 
do this, you might as well go the limit 
and tell ’em to make the advertiser be- 
lieve they saw his ad in your magazine. 
If they are honest, sincere friends, they 
should have no objection to prevaricat- 


ing. 
O Watta Blo! 


Just when the factory employees were 
dreaming about limousines and_ such, 
George E. Roberts, vice-president of the 
National City Bank, points out that if 
the combined earning power of all capi- 
tal in the country was transferred to the 
wage earners and divided proportion- 
ately, the total increase of all $20.00 a 
week salaries would be about $5.00. 

Now that Mr. Roberts has exploded 
all the theories of certain well known 
labor philosophers on the matter of 
dividing all money equally, some new 
platform will have to be arranged which 
will actually permit people belonging to 
that faction to get a good share of the 
country’s money without working for it. 


Salesmanagers were able to accom- 
plish considerable work last month. 
February had five Sundays for the first 
time in forty years. 


'A lot of good fellows sweat blood 
when that falling market started at the 
Stock Exchange, but oh man, what do 
you think will happen to the bucket if 
the retail merchants around the country 
get a hunch that things are “going to 


o” 


pieces? 


Sales Manager 


Extensive and successful sales 
record with technical devices 
and materials, both on the road 
and in directional capacities. 


Fully conversant with the rail- 
road, industrial and jobbing 
phases of merchandising, par- 
ticularly with respect to spe- 
cialties. Is now District Sales 
Manager for a manufacturer 
of steel and steel products. 


Seven years of unusually compre- 
hensive electrical and mechanical 
engineering experience in execu- 
tive capacities. During the war, 
eighteen months as civilian execu- 
tive in Government service. Grad- 
uate of Boston Tech. 40 years 
old. Married. 


Box 401 


Sales Management 


223 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 
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N.S. T. A. Men Who Have Made Good 


A $550 Commission Check the First Month | 


“Training” places N.S.T. A. man 
in Major League sales class 


OUR first commission check as a salesman! Re- 

member it? Whatever it was you probably earned 
every red cent. Starting out “greener than grass,” a 
few samples, little preparation, and no “training,” you 
fought an up-hill fight. If your showing wasn’t very 
big you have the satisfaction of knowing now that 
you did your level best with the opportunity provided. 


Selling “Hard Shelled” Prospects 


TARTING out on a territory today is different. 

Clever competitors and shrewd buyers each have 
a new bag of tricks. Old-fashioned ambition is just 
as necessary in selling as ever, but if it is to pay you 
or the salesman, it will pay quicker and better if 
coupled with “training.” Let us take a case to illus- 
trate. 
A few months ago, John P. Hand elbowed his way 
into the sales organization of the International Scale 
Company. No—he had no experience, but he had 
“training.” Selling scales to “hard shelled” grocers, 
butchers, hardware dealers, they told him was no 
pleasant pastime for “inexperienced” men, Hand was 
game, however, and he was taken on “trial.” Old 
timers looked him over and predicted that he wouldn’t 
last long. 


Then crack—right off the bat, International scales 
began to move into Hand’s territory. A trail of orders 
followed wherever he worked. His commission check 
the first month—the first time he sold goods—was $550. 


Where Hand Got His Sales Punch 


RECENT letter from him tells with becoming 
modesty how he was able to put over his sales. 


“In my first month as a scale salesman I earned $550. 
Without the N. S. T. A. training I received I could never 
have hoped to have made that much money in one month. 
More than once I was able to save the day by drawing on 
the knowledge gained from your course. Without that 
training I don’t believe I could have started to present my 
proposition.” 

But that is not all, Following close on the heels 
of Mr. Hand’s letter came a letter from his sales 
manager. 

“I wish to express my thanks for the service you have 
rendered in supplying such a first-class well trained sales- 
man. The course of instruction of the N. S. T. A. has proven 
itself very efficient and practical. I will consider it a favor 
to receive applications from those whom you recommend, 
whenever we are in need of salesmen.” 


International Scale Company, 


(Signed) Z. A. Giltner, 
District Sales Manager. 


Men for Your Sales 
Force 


AVE you a place 

in your organiza- 
tion for a salesman 
like Hand? There Ke 
are more men of his peice nt Bm ap tn oo 
type in our Associa- |} seve $550, He says, “More than 
tion for whom we are by drawing on knowledge gained | 
seeking connections. from the N. S. T. A. course. | 
They are all out of the ae -— 
same mold. Their am- 
bition, initiative and training are in your favor. The 
sales manager who employs N. S. T. A. men finds that 
less supervision is necessary, that they are receptive to 
instructions and have no “habits to break.” Hundreds 
of the best known coneerns in the United States, in- 
cluding such firms as the Beech Nut Packing Company, 
Lever Brothers, Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
and others have N.S. T. A. salesmen in their organiza- 
tions. 

Some of the men whom we wish to place are just 
starting out. Others are seasoned salesmen who have 
had experience in selling and may know considerable 
about your line. You will find all of them willing and 
anxious to learn. 


Write Employers’ Service Department 


E invite correspondence from reliable concerns. 

Our Employers’ Service Department may be 
addressed in strict confidence. If possible, tell us the 
number of salesmen needed and the territories to be 
covered. We will then submit the names of capable 
men for your consideration. Some of them may be 
located near your home office. Your judgment pre- 
vails in selecting the men. There is no obligation. 
There is no charge to the salesmen. Write today 
Use the coupon, 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Suite 515-27 Monadnock Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 


National Salesmen’s Training Association, Employer’s Service Dept., 
Suite 515-27 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, III. 


_ Without obligation, please give us the particulars about members 
of your association for whom you are seeking sales positions. 


We plan to employ additional Salesmen. How many?...... 
UD dab badaseckedsadcaeuad eieddase daectndecséss 
Rs Face liu eae calcite Wak aduds babs odasudeaderdcsereasieec: 
NG Bi ics cacidaudaidsc uiadss aad edacenec cna >. See 


BPR Mecvarcisconenl Manufacturer. ...ccccccccces Wholesale House........csccce 


Every Inquiry Must Yield 
a Sale 


In your March issue you had an ar- 
ticle in regard, to our inquiries, which 
has roused quite a bit of interest. There 
is one thing that is not mentioned in 
the article—the thing that we have been 
laying great stress upon. 

We endeavor to make every inquiry 
that we receive sell a Butter-Kist pop- 
corn machine. We tell our men that 
whether or not they sell the party who 
inquires, does not make so much dif- 
ference. But the thing to do is to make 
that inquiry sell a machine in that lo- 
cality. We go on the idea that an in- 
quiry means this: some man or woman, 
a resident of the community, has sized 
up the situation and is convinced in his 
or her mind that there is an opportunity 
in that community to make money with a 
Butter-Kist Popcorn machine. 

Therefore, we tell the salesman that it 
does not make any difference if the in- 
quiry comes from a school teacher or 
a bricklayer—or a person in no business 
at all, the field for the Butter-Kist ma- 
chine is there, and the proof of it is in 
this party’s letter. 

We send out the original inquiries to 
the salesmen, and they use these in- 
quiries in calling on the merchants in 
the locality from which the inquiry 
comes. Some of our men have closed as 
high as 95 per cent of sales, due directly 
and indirectly to advertising. 

Not long ago one of our men had 12 


inquiries. He sold 7 machines to 7 
merchants who inquired. This left 5 
inquiries. He took the 5 inquiries and 


made 4 sales indirectly traceable, which 

gave him a total of 11 machines out of 

12 inquiries. This is not unusual. 
Frank L. Chance, 


Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co. 


“IT am glad to see you issuing your 
publication, Sates MANAGEMENT, and | 
believe that with the proper support 
you can develop this into one of the big 
magazines of the country. Personally, 
I shall be very glad to keep in touch 
with you to the best of my ability, and 
will be glad’ to help whenever ‘I can.” 
B. F. Neff, vice-president, F. A. Patrick Co. 


We Sell North Carolina | 


Covering it by salesmen, and 
following it with necessary pub- 
licity supplemental to national 
manufacturers’ ads. Attractive 
contracts with high class manu- 
facturers will be appreciated. 
Write us, anyway, we may be 
able to give you some help and 
suggestions — without cost —if 
you don’t want to have us 
represent you. 


MANUFACTURERS SALES AGENCY, Inc. 
Ninth Fleor, Murchison National Bank 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 


**‘Wilmington—The Gateway Port’’ 


Personal Services and Supplies 


Rates: 25c a line of seven words; minimum $2.00. 


EXECUTIVE WANTED 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


Well established tire manufacturer watts 
a sales and advertising manager expe- 
rienced in this industry. Located in western 
city. Splendid proposition for right party. 
Give complete details in first letter. Box 
430. 


Australia—Publishers’ Representative in 
Australia requires services of sales execu- 
tive who knows how to sell books on in- 
stallment plan. Only executive of unusual 
ability considered. Box 420. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Salesman of top-notch ability in field of 
selling furnaces can show a particularly 
high record and can substantiate the record 
with convincing proof. Knows enough 
about merchandising methods for dealers, 
general banking methods and credits to 
take hold of dealers who appear to be “live 
wires” and develop them into accounts 
that will produce from two times to ten 
times the volume expected of them. Past 
accomplishments will convince you that I 
can do this. Knows how to handle men. 
Would be glad to correspond with a house 
where this kind of experience counts. Box 
410. 

Sales Statistician, with ability in analyz- 
ing figures and presenting them to execu- 
tives in such form as to give them maxi- 
mum value for use in business development 
work, desires to get in touch with concern 
requiring experienced man to take charge 
of this work. Box 408. 


Foreign Trade Salesman and Sales 
Correspondent. Established connections 
in Philippines, Java, South China, Aus- 
tralia and throughout Orient, for plan- 
tation equipment, railway material and 
construction equipment. Now employed. 
Seeking broader opportunity. Proven 
record of results. American, 33, mar- 
ried, prepared to travel. Expects to at- 
tend National Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion, San Francisco, May fifteenth, and 
later proceed to New York. Write for 
appointment. SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, Box 407. 


SALES FORCE WANTS STAPLE 
PRODUCT 
Well established sales force, handling 
product which sells at established seasons 
of the year, will consider marketing a staple 
product during months of May, June, July, 


October, November and December. Box 422. 


600 Talking Points 


and Selling Arguments. An encyclopedia in 
serial form of tested, sure-fire answers to all] 
principal objections salesmen have to answer. 
Nothing like it. One out of many money-in- 
pocket 1920 features of THE BUSINESS 
PHILOSOPHER—The Magazine of Business 
Training. Edited by A. F. Sheldon. Famous 
Contributors. Journal of International Busi- 
ness Science Society. 3 months’ trial, 25c. 
Address: Dept. 39, 36 So. State Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 


We read and clip for thousands of 
busy people the best things on any sub- 
ject appearing in the current daily and 
weekly newspapers. Send stamp for 
booklet or write us what you want and 
our readers will get it for you. Con- 
solidated Press Clipping Co., 604 Man- 
hattan Bldg., Chicagu, U. S. A. 


ADVERTISING LITERATURE 


If you want advertising that has a 
little warmth and humanness_ without 
sacrificing dignity or force, I’ll feel hon- 
ored by your inquiry. E. M. Dunbar, 
1913 Rowena street, Boston, Mass. 


Live, snappy sales articles, epigrams 
and anecdotal matter will help to liven 
up your House Organ or Sales Bulletin. 
1 supply this material at a nominal monthly 
charge. Send me copies of your House 
Organ and I’ll send you material that 
you'll want a page or two of every 
month. Weekly letters to salesmen fur- 
nished at a nominal charge. J. J. Lutge, 
361 West 27th street, New York City. 

“Never put off until tomorrow, what 
you can do the week after,” is the new 
century way of spelling failure and it 
wins every time.” 


your organization any 
| better than that of 
| General Electric Com- 
| pany, Du Pont Powder, 
Burroughs Adding 


Machine, Eastman Ko- 


dak, Ingersoll Watch 


and some five hundred 
other representative 
American business firms 
now making use of one 
or the other of my series 
of BETTER BUSINESS 
BULLETINS > 


It doesn’t cost any reliable 
concern anything to have a 
free examination of these loose- 
leaf BETTER SELLING and 
BETTER LETTERS aids and 
to learn of five different ways in 
which aggressive manufacturers 
and merchants are using them. 


S. Roland Hall 


First National Bank Building 
Easton, Pa. 
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